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WHO WOULD 


KNOW BETTER HOW TO 
MAKE YOU FEEL 


WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL? 


Any day you may be one of the 15 million peo- 
ple who set out on a journey. Over the years, we've 
welcomed more of you to more places in the world 
than anyone else. And all that experience has 
shown us how to make you feel perfectly at home. 
Even in a place where the only familiar sight may be 


our friendly sign. 
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STAY WITH SOMEONE YOU KNOW.® 


1-800 HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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Missy Marlowe Davwn Staley Kristine Lilly Gina Carey 

University of Utah University of Virginia University of North Carolina Trenton State College 
Gymnastics Basketball Soccer Field Hockey 
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Natalie Williams Kim Oden Sonia O'Sullivan 
University of California, Los Angeles Nebraska Wesleyan University Villanova University 


Volleyball Track & Field Cross Country 


Vicki Goetze Lisa Raymond Summer Sanders Lisa Fernandes 
University of Georgia University of Florida Stanford University University of California, Los Angeles 
Golf Tennis Swimming & Diving Softball 


Were recognizing these athletes 
for leading the way. 


It takes more than just potential to be a great athlete ora One of these athletes will be selected, on January 14, to receive the 
great student. It takes unyielding determination. Andendless hours Honda-Broderick Cup at the 16th Anniversary Collegiate Woman 
of practice. Voted on by over 800 NCAA member schools, each Athlete of the Year banquet in Dallas, Texas. 


of these talented athletes has been recognized this year by HONDA In addition to the awards presentation, American Honda 
the Honda Awards Program for her consistently outstanding will make a contribution to the general scholarship 
athletic achievements as well as for her leadership skills, fund of each athlete's university. So next year another 
academic excellence and involvement in her community. student will have the chance to create a path of her own. 


© 1992 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 


BAM! BAM! "BAMA __—sIMAGE_ OF HOPE 


With a resounding Sugar Bowl victory, Alabama put a stop to John Lucas, the new coach of the San Antonio Spurs, sees 
Miami’s winning streak and won the national title himself as an example for recovering addicts 


BY AUSTIN MURPHY BY JILL LIEBER 


BOWLED OVER, BOWLED OUT 

After 13 hours of college football on TV on New Year's Day, _ 
our intrepid viewer had seen quite en 

BY RICK REILLY 


.D WILD CARD 

rd-breaking rally from a 35-3 deficit 
uston Oilers from the playoffs 
PETER KING 


AS TIME RUNS OUT. 
Gravely ill with cancer, Jim Valvano is fighting for his life 
same way he coached college basketball 


| DEPARTMENTS He Got Carried Away 


Gene Stallings, Alabama’s usually stoic coach, beamed as 
his players bore him off the field after the Crimson Tide’s sete 
upset of Miami in the Sugar Bowl (page 10). i ; 
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Sportsman of the Year 
Congratulations on your choice of Arthur 
Ashe as Sportsman of the Year (The Eter- 
nal Example, Dec. 21), It is heartening to 
see such an exemplary person receive rec- 
ognition. Too much is written in the 
sports pages these days about athletes 
who use drugs, receive extravagant sala- 
ries and have luxurious life-styles. It is 
nice to see this award go to someone who 
is a true sportsman. America can be 
proud of this athlete and citizen. 

ROBERT TAUBER 

Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Your praise for Arthur Ashe is welcome. 
Years ago he gave our family one of the 
best gifts ever—the life of my father. Be- 
cause of Ashe’s work in providing infor- 
mation on heart disease, Dad was able to 
identify the onset of his serious symp- 
toms. After open-heart surgery and an 
early retirement, Dad has enjoyed an ex- 
tra 10 years of life and love, including a 
50th wedding anniversary last summer. 


Who’s the Kid with Ashe? 


Ashe deserves to be rewarded for the gifts 
he has shared with all of us. 

KENT M. BARRY 

Salt Lake City 


We applaud your choice. Ashe’s courage 
and integrity make him a role model for 
all. We wonder if there has ever been a 
Sportswoman of the Year, and if so, who 
and when? 
JEFF AND KATIE KNARR 
Easton, Pa. 
@In 1972 tennis champion Billie Jean 
King shared the award with UCLA bas- 
ketball coach John Wooden in our first 
double pick. Tennis star Chris Evert was 
Sportswoman of the Year in 1976, and 
track star Mary Decker was our Sports- 
woman in 1983. In 1984 we chose two 
Olympic gold medalists, gymnast Mary 
Lou Retton and hurdler Edwin Moses. In 
1987 golfer Patty Sheehan and hurdler 
Judi Brown King were among the eight 
athletes we selected who honored the 
world of sport by helping others.—ED. 
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I enjoyed the story about your Sportsman of the Year, but | am curious to know 
who the other youngster is in the 1954 photograph of Arthur Ashe? 


HARVEY NATHAN 
New York City 


© He’s Biff Henderson, now stage manager for the TV show Late Night with David 
Letterman, on which he frequently appears in skits. Henderson and Ashe are still 
friends. Their latest communication was just before Christmas, when Henderson 
telephoned Ashe to let him know that Letterman was going to mention SI’s award 
on his show. Henderson’s tennis game is not what it once was, but he still plays. 
When he can’t get a game, he sometimes hits balls against a wall in a park, often 
using a 30-year-old Jack Kramer wooden racket.— ED. 


In an era when sports news is dominated 
by multimillion-dollar contracts and busi- 
ness-related issues, Ashe is an outstand- 
ing example of how a sportsperson can 
rise above the fray and serve as an inspira- 
tion for fans old and young alike. I know 
that many others share my wish for Ashe’s 
success in his latest challenge. I hope that 
God will grant him many more years to 
apply his energies to his noble endeavors. 
Louis A. MARTIN-VEGA 

Satellite Beach, Fla. 


Arthur Ashe symbolizes courage and 
strength in the way he has dealt with trag- 
edy during the course of his life. He is tru- 
ly a terrific role model for everyone, and a 
hero of mine, but should he be the 1992 
Sportsman of the Year? Ashe may de- 
serve the designation of Man of the Year 
for his many accomplishments over the 
years, but the Sportsman of the Year 
award should be reserved for an outstand- 
ing athlete who has achieved greatness as 
a sportsman in the current year or in the 
recent past. 

I admire Ashe and have a great deal of 
respect for him. However, he is not the 
Sportsman of the Year. Maybe next year 
you will select Al Kaline, Ben Hogan or 
some other old-time great as the Sports- 
man of 1993. 

JOSHUA ROSSMAN 
Los Angeles 


You've got your criteria all mixed up. Ba- 
sically you are saying that no active ath- 
lete, in this Olympic year, “epitomizes 
good works, devotion to family and unwa- 
vering grace under pressure.” That’s ab- 
surd. I don’t wish to denigrate Ashe, since 
his efforts and dedication to numerous 
causes over the years are truly admirable. 
However, if you wish to recognize him for 
these efforts, then create a lifetime 
sportsman award or lifetime humanitar- 
ian award. Unfortunately, you have de- 
prived an active athlete who deserved this 
honor. 
ROBERT BUBNOVICH 
San Clemente, Calif: 


Letters to Sports ILLUSTRATED should include the 
name, address and home telephone number of the 
writer and should be addressed to The Editor, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020-1393. 
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MARTY HENDRICKS 


WILLIE DAVIS 


Faces in the Crowd 


Juliana Furtado sourver,covo. 

Furtado, 25, an off-road cyclist for just 2’ years, won the 
women’s mountain bike world championships one day after 
dislocating her kneecap in the cross-country part of the 
event. She has also won five Grundig World Cups, two off- 
road national and one world cross-country titles. She had 
previously raced for three years with the U.S. ski team. 


Fred Guiran cavt.covomea 

Guiran, a junior forward, had 31 goals and 74 points as 
Kean College of New Jersey progressed to the Division III 
soccer title. He was named offensive MVP of the Final 
Four. Guiran, a two-time first-team Division III All- 
America, has led the Cougars to NCAA tournament berths 
the last three years and has scored 74 goals in his career. 


Diane DeMiro nonricarowert,n. 

Diane, a senior right inner, set a state single-season field 
hockey scoring record with 56 goals and 30 assists in 
leading 22-0 West Essex High to a second straight Group 3 
state title. She had three goals in the 6-1 championship- 
final defeat of Rancocas Valley High. In her career she 
scored 125 goals as the Lady Knights went 83-2-1. 


Lisa Ervin Laxewoon, ono 

Lisa, 15, who is coached by 1960 Olympic gold medalist 
Carol Heiss Jenkins, placed second at the junior world 
figure skating championships for the third year in a row. At 
Skate America, her first senior international meet, she was 
eighth. Earlier in the year Lisa had finished fourth at her 
first senior nationals and was named an Olympic alternate. 


Jake Morris c.xmouno, wis. 

Jake, a senior running back, rushed for 2,758 yards on 291 
carries and scored 49 touchdowns to lead Elk Mound High 
to a 12-1 record this year. In his four seasons he ran for 
5,420 yards and had 87 TDs as the Mounders tallied up a 
46-4 mark. He also won the 1992 Division 3 state track title 
at 100 meters, with a clocking of 11.10 seconds. 


Jim Tate MOBILE, ALA. 

Tate, 51, the running coach at St. Paul’s Episcopal School, 
guided the Lady Saints’ girls’ cross-country team to a 10th 
consecutive state crown. In the last decade his girls’ teams 
have won seven indoor and five outdoor state track titles, 

while his boys have garnered five cross-country and seven 

indoor and five outdoor track championships. 
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Introducing the 
OLD SPICE 


Do you know an amateur athlete 
who becomes a star when stepping 
onto a football field... a tennis 
court... a balance beam? Someone 
who really puts the “V” in MVP2 It 
might be a classmate, a teammate, 
a relative, or even yourself. 


IF so, OLD SPICE would like to hear 


from you. In an upcoming monthly 
advertising series in Sports 
luusTRATED®, OLD SPICE will be 
paying tribute to America’s 
outstanding non-professional 
athletes who play on high school, 


military, recreational or college 
club/intramural teams. 


If you know someone worthy of 
this award, send your nomination 
to OLD Spice ATHLETE OF THE MONTH, 
P.O. Box 2660, New York, NY 
10185-0023. Nominations must 
include the name, address and 
phone number of the nominee, as 
well as his or her specific athletic 
qualifications. 


Look for the announcement of the 
first OLD SPICE ATHLETE OF THE 
MONTH winner in this week’s 
issue of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, and 
subsequent winners in each 
month’s first weekly issue of SI. 


(Winners will be chosen by OLD SPICE; 
decision of the judges is final.) 


‘Know how it feels to find what you’ve been looking for. 
How would it feel to be an Army Cavalry Scout, 
maneuvering across terrain to gather intelligence? To bea: 
master of field craft, map and navigational skills? To attune 
your senses; your vision, hearing, even your sense: of 
smell as never before? To move boldly on your-own judg- 
ment, track your objective and relay the a formation 
back to your command? Ss 

It feels like nothing else you’ve ever exper 
Because it’s the learning and | growth experience ‘of alifetime. ‘ 
oe it may be just what you're looking for. 
. See your Army Recruiter. Or call 1-800-USA- ARMY. | 


~ ARMY. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


CORECAR 


Off the Tour 


CORSET THT EHO eee eee 


John Daly’s announcement last week that 
he was leaving the PGA Tour to check 
into an alcohol rehabilitation clinic left 
unclear what role, if any, Tour officials 
played in the decision. The Tour’s sub- 
stance-abuse policy gives commissioner 
Deane Beman the power to fine or sus- 
pend drug and alcohol abusers, but a 
spokesman for Beman said that the policy 
was not invoked in Daly’s case. However, 
it’s known that Daly had received stern 
lectures and written reprimands from 
Beman, who, like others in the sport, 
had become increasingly 
concerned about Daly’s 
conduct. 

Daly, who exploded 
onto the golf scene by 
winning the PGA Cham- 
pionship in 1991 and 
whose booming game 
made him immensely 
popular with fans and the 
media, was arrested for 
assault on Dec. 23 for al- 
legedly throwing his wife, 
Bettye, against a wall dur- 
ing arampage in which he 
also tore up the couple’s 
house in Castle Rock, 
Colo. That was only the 
latest in a succession of 
ugly incidents involving the 26-year-old 
Daly, who has been hospitalized more 
than once for alcohol poisoning. Never- 
theless, until last week Daly claimed he 
had his drinking under control, saying, “I 
don’t drink anymore—just beer.” 

One hopes that Daly is going into rehab 
voluntarily, because the only way treat- 
ment can be effective is if abusers are will- 
ing to confront their addictions. At the 
same time, given that fines and suspen- 
sions can help persuade abusers to face 
up to their problems, it would be sad to 
think that the PGA Tour had refrained 
from taking such measures in Daly’s case 
because of his popularity. Substance 
abuse occurs in golf as in other sports, and 
a policy to combat such abuse is of no val- 
ue if it isn’t enforced. Tour officials need 


to ask themselves just how far into the 
woods a pro should be allowed to go be- 
fore he’s asked to pick up. 


Empty Seats 


PRPC HHS O HOE HEHE eH Hee 


Of the eight college bowl games played on 
New Year’s Day, six suffered declines in 
attendance from the previous year. The 
only game that filled its stadium to capaci- 
ty was the national championship Sugar 
Bowl showdown between Alabama and 
Miami. In the Orange Bowl not even the 
presence of Florida State could offset the 


After a series of ugly incidents, Daly could no longer deny his alcohol a 


combination of 1) the perennially drab 
bowl performances of Nebraska, 2) im- 
pending monsoon weather and 3) the TV 
competition from the hometown Hurri- 
canes in the Sugar Bowl. The result was a 
crowd of 57,324, the Smallest since 1987 
and 17,000 short of a sellout. But how do 
you explain the fact that Washington and 
Michigan drew only 94,236 fans, the low- 
est turnout at the 104,000-seat Rose Bowl 
since 1955? Or that there were also de- 
creases at the Hall of Fame (down 5,733), 
Cotton (2,113), Blockbuster (7,090) and 
Fiesta (909)? 

Mike Tranghese, commissioner of the 
Big East Conference, blames the declines 
on the economy, figuring that a lot of fans 
didn’t want to splurge on travel to bowls, 
especially with No. 1 playing No. 2 on TV. 


Edited by Jerry Kirshenbaum 


But Tranghese also suggests that fans may 
be sending the message that they aren’t 
interested in meaningless bowl matchups. 
“If it were left to the public,” says Trangh- 
ese, “we would definitely have a playoff.” 


Bowled Over 


Michigan’s 38-31 Rose Bowl win over 
Washington salvaged a modicum of pride 
for the once powerful Big Ten, which, 
with Ohio State’s 21-14 loss to Georgia in 
the Citrus and Illinois’s 27-17 loss to Ha- 
waii in the Holiday, is now 48-57-1 in 
bowl games and a woeful 
29-44-1 since 1975, when 
the conference began al- 
lowing member schools 
to play in bowls other 
than the Rose. 

Even with the Wolver- 
ines’ victory over the 
Huskies, the Big Ten is 
only 5-19 since 1969 in 
the Rose. In fact, the Big 
Ten is pretty much an 
equal-opportunity bowl 
loser. Michigan’s bowl 
record is 11-13, Ohio 
State’s 11-14. The only 
Big Ten teams with win- 
ning bowl records are 
ones you wouldn’t ex- 
pect: Iowa (6-5-1), Purdue (4-1) and 
Northwestern (1-0). 

Then there’s Penn State, which joins 
the Big Ten in football next season. The 
Nittany Lions’ 24-3 loss to Stanford in the 
Blockbuster Bowl, their fourth defeat in 
their last seven bowl appearances, indi- 
cates that they should fit right in. 


A Rasp for the Ages 


POPP ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


The voice came from four packs of Eng- 
lish Ovals a day and an adulthood spent 
railing against any referee who had the 
audacity to call a foul against the Boston 
Celtics. Johnny Most’s excited rasp was 
perfect for the rat-a-tat tempo of pro bas- 
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Whatizit, the Atlanta Olympics’ bug- 
eyed blob of a mascot, is on the ropes. 
Though Billy Payne, president of the 
Atlanta Committee for the Olympic 
Games, calls Whatizit “an incredible 
marketing success,” critics consider the 
computer-generated mascot tacky, and 
even some of Payne’s aides would report- 
edly like to see Whatizit become 
Whatwazit. A recent editorial cartoon in 
The Atlanta Journal-Constitution help- 
fully suggested a possible means of ex- 
tinction (above). Meanwhile, in a poll of 
Georgia residents conducted by the 
same paper, 9% of the respondents called 
Whatizit very appealing and 33% said he 
was somewhat appealing, while 45% 
deemed him not appealing at all. Clearly, 
Whatizit needs to start working his ques- 
tionable charm on the 13% of Georgians 
who are undecided. 


BOSCH OHSSEHOHSESTHSOSSOOHSESEOSEHHESESE 


¢ Jim Mullen, in ENTERTAINMENT WEEK- 
Ly, on bungee jumping: “It takes no skill, 
lasts less than a minute, and you can brag 
to your friends how terrific you were. No 
wonder men love it.” 


SHOES SHSTHSSSSHESEHSHOHCSEOOSHSESEESESS 


* Karl Malone (below), Utah Jazz star, 
insisting to disbelievers 
that he considers Sha- 
quille O’Neal, the 
Orlando Magic’s 
heralded rookie, 
just another play- 
er: “I guess ’'m 
just a hard guy to 
please.” 

* Riddick Bowe, 
world heavyweight 
champion, about 
the horde of auto- 
graph-seekers who have 

besieged him since he won his 
title in November: “I’m really enjoying 
this entire ordeal.” 
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ketball. As the Celtics’ radio broadcaster 
for 37 years until his retirement in 1990, 
Most spun a grand allegory of good and 
evil in which Boston’s pure-of-heart war- 
riors were pitted against scoundrels and 
thugs. The Celtics never did anything bad. 
Bad things were done to them. 

“Havlicek is fouled!” Most would 
croak with righteous indignation. 

“They're calling the foul on Havlicek!” 
he would croak if the call went the oth- 
er way. 

Or he would object that opponent Rick 
Barry was “crying again, the big baby.” 

Most coined many colorful phrases, 
and somehow everyone knew what was 
happening when he said, for example, 
that Jo Jo White was “fiddling and did- 
dling.” But his most famous utterance was 
“Havlicek stole the ball!” which he hol- 
lered again and again on the night of 
April 15, 1965, when, well, John Havlicek 
stole the ball, and the Celtics were on 
their way to another of the 16 world 
championships they won while Most was 
at the microphone. 

Most, who had been ailing for years, 
died on Sunday at 69 of a heart attack. A 
moment of silence was observed that 
night at Boston Garden, and then the 
Celtics beat the Los Angeles Clippers 
120-112. The city was saved again from 
the infidels. 


The Price of Proximity 


After New York Knick power forward 
Charles Oakley was fined a whopping 
$10,000 last week for a blindside pick 
thrown at the Indiana Pacers’ Reggie 
Miller on Dec. 30, Knick coach Pat Riley 
and president Dave Checketts charged 
that the league’s view of the team is col- 
ored by geography. Referring to Rod 
Thorn, the NBA executive who dispenses 
fines, Riley said, “I don’t think he’s objec- 
tive anymore. He’s just singling us out be- 
cause he’s familiar with us.” 

Thorn, whose Manhattan office is 20 
blocks from Madison Square Garden, 
says he sees around 25 Knick games a sea- 
son in person and others on television. He 
doesn’t see any other team that often, but 
he notes that the NBA’s tape-retrieval 


SCORECARD 


system enables him to view any controver- 
sial play, regardless of where it occurs, the 
next day. Thorn says he watched the 
Knick—Pacer game, which was played in 
Indianapolis, on TV but didn’t decide 
that a heavy fine was warranted until he 
saw Oakley’s pick from an under-the-bas- 
ket view via the retrieval system. “From 
that angle you can see in Oakley’s eyes 
that he measures Miller, lines him up and 
really decks him,” says Thorn. “That kind 
of technology is available to me from ev- 
ery game in every arena.” 

There is no doubt that the Knicks, and 
Oakley in particular, revel in their tough, 
defense-oriented image. There also 
seems to be little doubt that the Knicks 
are right in their suspicions that Big 
Brother is watching them with a particu- 
larly keen eye. 


Marge’s Mouthpiece 


Cincinnati Red owner Marge Schott’s 
new lawyer, Robert S. Bennett, who last 
week requested that baseball’s brass give 
his client until the end of January to re- 
spond to preliminary findings regarding 
her well-publicized racist and anti-Semit- 
ic utterances, may be just the guy to set 
Schott straight. An influential Washing- 
ton, D.C., attorney who also represents 
just-pardoned former defense secretary 
Caspar Weinberger, Bennett is an ardent 
fisherman who displays a mounted trout 
on the wall of his office above a plaque 
reading, IF | KEPT MY MOUTH SHUT, I 
WOULDN’T BE ON THIS WALL. 


Aquarium Delirium 


Speaking of creatures of the deep, no 
sooner had the San Diego Chargers 
sealed their 17-0 wild-card victory over 
the Kansas City Chiefs at Jack Murphy 
Stadium on Saturday than their fans, an- 
ticipating this Sunday’s AFC showdown 
against the Miami Dolphins, took up the 
chant “Squish the Fish.” In San Diego, of 
all places, home of the original Sea 
World? You would think folks there 
would know that dolphins are mammals. 


Scorecard Reporter: Richard O’Brien 


Make these four easy plays and you could win a once-in-a- 
lifetime trip for 2 to Pasadena, California, to see the biggest 
football game of the year, courtesy of Ball Park® Lite Franks. 


Locate any package of Ball Park Franks hint | 
and find the UPC code. The numbers below {I FEIN | 


the black bands could be your lucky number! 


Using a touch-tone phone, call toll-free 
But hurry!We will be accepting a limited number of calls, so don't miss out! 


When asked to do so, punch in your phone number, then the UPC 
code number. Then state your name and address so we can contact you if 
you're a winner. 


You'll then be entered to win a trip to the big game in Pasadena. Or 
you'll find out instantly if you've won one of 100 NFL-licensed footballs. 


For hot dogs that are 100% delicious but 80% fat free, with no sugar added, 
make your play for Ball Park Lite Franks. 
So talk to your receiver and 
you could make the 
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TO SEE 
THE BIG GAME 
IN PASADENA. 
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NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter, 1) calf 1-800-647-5967. 
name, address and the UPC number fram any Ball Park proc 
Promotion begins at 12:01 a.m. EST on 1/6/93 and ends 
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AYBE THE OLD MAN CAN 
finally get some rest. 
Three coaches and one 
decade to the month af- 
ter the death of Bear Bry- 
ant, Alabama won_ its 
12th national title and its 
first in 13 years. After biting their lips for 
a week while the Miami Hurricanes 
woofed and howled their contempt for 
the Crimson Tide, the Alabama players 
dominated and, perhaps more satisfying, 
muzzled the defending national champi- 
ons with a 34-13 win in the Sugar Bowl on 
New Year’s. Now that they can once 
again lay claim to college football’s 
throne, perhaps Tide fans, who have been 
known to pray for Bryant’s resurrection, 
will let the Bear lie in peace. 

Pay no attention to Alabama coach 
Gene Stallings’s stubborn refusal in the 
days leading up to the game to concede 
that his team was an underdog. This was 
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an upset of magnificent proportions. 
Crimson Tide quarterback Jay Barker 
could not be counted on to pass his team 
to victory, and, in fact, he would complete 
only four of 13 throws for 18 yards and 
suffer two interceptions. Likewise, the 
outside running game would be an exer- 
cise in futility. As long as Jessie Armstead, 
Micheal Barrow and Darrin Smith have 
started at linebacker, no team has been 
able to turn the corner on Miami. 
Alabama would have to run between 
the tackles—football’s truck route—be- 
hind a smallish, undistinguished line that, 
until recently, "Bama fans had maligned. 
At 6’ 3” and 250 pounds, center Tobie 
Sheils is slight for a major-college line- 
man. Left guard George Wilson shot off 
half of his left foot in a 1989 hunting acci- 
dent. And six nights before the game, 
right tackle Roosevelt Patterson was ver- 
bally assaulted in the French Quarter. 
“You must be an offensive lineman, you 


fat, sloppy ——,” Miami linebacker Ro- 
han Marley had shouted at the amply 
padded, 290-pound Patterson. 

Chalk one up for the shrimp, the gimp 
and the blimp. Behind them, Derrick Las- 
sic rushed for 135 yards on 28 carries, the 
most yards a back gained against the Hur- 
ricanes this season. “They said we were 
one-dimensional,” said Sheils after the 
game. “We are one-dimensional. Some- 
times you only need one dimension.” 

More shocking than Lassic’s success 
was the failure of Miami quarterback 
Gino Torretta (box, page 20) to lead his 
offense to a single touchdown. A fifth- 
year senior, Torretta had gone 26-1 as a 
starter by deciphering coverages and 
keeping his cool. Both talents deserted 
him in the Superdome. 

Even more remarkable was that Lamar 
Thomas was finally forced to curb his 
tongue. Thomas, Miami’s  spindly-but- 
dangerous senior wideout, had appointed 


himself team woofmeister in New Or- 
leans. Ata press conference he put his two 
national championship rings on either 
side of the microphone. The third one, 
said Thomas, “will be icing on the cake.” 
Instead, he wound up with egg on his face. 

Thomas started the press conference 
off by running down the SEC. “Not what 
it was,” said Thomas. He then questioned 
the manhood of Alabama’s defensive 
backs, who, Thomas had noticed, played 
lots of zone. “Real men play man,” he 
said. Of course, he added, he understood 
why secondaries stayed in safe zones 
against the Ruthless Posse, Thomas’s 
moniker for the Hurricanes’ corps of wide 
receivers—himself, Horace Copeland, 
Darryl Spencer and Kevin Williams. “The 
best receiving corps probably ever assem- 


Thomas wound up with egg on his face when 
Teague ran him down at the Alabama 15 and, in- 
stead of tackling him, stripped him of the ball. 
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bled,” was his humble opinion. “Anytime 
we get a team in man-to-man, it’s unfair.” 

When roving bands of players from 
both teams had a Close Encounter of the 
Word Kind on Bourbon Street, Thomas 
zeroed in on Lassic. “Who are you? Who 
are you?” he shouted. “You know me. 
Everybody knows me.” 

In fact, millions would know Thomas 
after Friday night, though not for reasons 
he liked. Unbeknownst to Thomas, he 
had diligently set himself up for one of the 
more spectacular comeuppances in the 
history of sport. 

How very much at home these Hurri- 
canes seemed in the French Quarter. 
Their swagger and, for that matter, their 
curfew—l1 a.m., as opposed to 11 p.m. for 
the Tide—was perfectly suited to the City 
that Care Forgot, which, last week, was 
also the City that Gun Laws Forgot. 
While composing his column on Tuesday 
night, Tommy Hicks of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Press Register was interrupted by a bullet 
passing through the wall of his 16th-floor 
hotel room. Police found the slug under 
the bed. Hicks made his deadline. 

At 11:40 p.m. on New Year’s Eve, John 
Routh, who brings so much pleasure to so 
many as the Miami mascot, Sebastian the 
Ibis, was strolling on Bourbon Street in 
his civvies when a bullet grazed his head, 
close to his right eye. Routh, who took 
seven stitches in his face, suited up the 
next night, saying, “It’s going to take a 
heck of a lot more than a bullet in the 
head to keep me out of this game.” 

The flying bullets and the near dustup 
between players were mere sideshows in 
the sublime unruliness that is holiday 
weck in New Orleans. Wet bars sprang up 
everywhere—even in front of a major ho- 
tel, conveniently close to the valet parking 
stand. Have a pop while we bring your car 
around. After a disconcerting encounter 
with some French Quarter transvestites, 
Miami offensive tackle Mario Cristobal 
observed, “New Orleans—where the men 
are men, and so are the women.” 

Bama fans had a significant numerical 
edge over their Miami counterparts in the 
Quarter and an overwhelming one in the 
Superdome. Torretta could not hear him- 
self think. While some teams practice 
amid piped-in cacophony, to simulate the 
din of a loud arena, Miami coach Dennis 


While Lassic (25) led the Tide rushers with 135 
yards, "Bama defenders like Antonio Langham 
put the wraps on Williams and Thomas (36). 
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Erickson has always eschewed “the noise 
thing,” as he calls it. The Hurricanes have 
sophisticated hand signals for such emer- 
gencies. Against Alabama, hand signals 
were of no use. Arriving at the line of 
scrimmage, Torretta found himself facing 
defensive formations he had never before 
encountered, either on films of Alabama 
games or during practice. 

The Miami offense lives by the short 
pass—no Hurricane rushed for more than 
88 yards in a game this season—and 
Crimson Tide secondary coach Bill 
(Brother) Oliver had spent nearly a 
month perfecting a scheme to nullify that 
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weapon. When Miami had the ball, the 
Crimson Tide had five, six, sometimes 
even seven defensive backs on the field. 
On several occasions Alabama placed 11 
men on the line of scrimmage. It was a na- 
ked challenge to Torretta and the Ruth- 
less Posse: Beat us deep if you can. 
“Sometimes we'd play man; sometimes 
we’d show man and drop into zone,” said 
cornerback Tommy Johnson. “Torretta 
didn’t know what was going on.” 

Besides loading up with defensive 
backs, Oliver juggled his two All-America 
linemen, ends John Copeland and Eric 
Curry. Sometimes he put them side by 
side to make it more difficult for Miami to 
double-team both. That left some hapless 
Hurricane with the near impossible task 
of blocking one of these future first-round 
NFL picks by himself. 

The outcome of Oliver’s scheming was 
a pick party. Torretta threw three inter- 
ceptions, each of which led, directly or in- 
directly, to an Alabama touchdown. To be 
fair, the first, which came midway through 
the second quarter, wasn’t a bad throw. 
Tide safety Sam Shade had to perform a 
bit of ballet to pick off the pass, which he 
returned 33 yards to the Miami 31. Five 
plays later Alabama tailback Sherman 
Williams scored on a two-yard run to put 
the Tide ahead 13-3. 

By that time Miami’s offense had 
joined the ranks of the one-dimensional, 
and Torretta’s first play from scrimmage 
in the second half had a familiar look to 
Johnson. “[Horace] Copeland clears out 
for [Kevin] Williams to come under- 
neath,” said Johnson later. “They do it all 
the time.” 

This time Johnson stepped in front of 
Williams and received a belated Christ- 
mas gift at the Hurricane 43. Six plays af- 
ter that, Lassic scored from the one to 
make the score 20-6. Sixteen seconds lat- 
er Torretta telegraphed another dump 
pass. This one was intended for flanker 
Jonathan Harris, who was unaware that 
the ball was en route. ‘Bama free safety 
George Teague sprinted in front of him, 
snatched the ball out of the air and sailed 
in for six. 

It was Teague’s first interception re- 
turn for a touchdown, and it was a fine ef- 
fort, but he would soon outdo himself by 
executing the transcendent play of the 
season. It came with slightly more than 


Pass interference by Miami on this play put 
the Tide in position for its final touchdown. 
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nine minutes left in the third quarter and 
with Thomas at center stage. The loqua- 
cious wideout had been having a poor 
game. He had caught four short passes, 
but in the first quarter Johnson had 
stripped him of the ball after Thomas had 
made a 13-yard reception, and Alabama 
had recovered on its own 23-yard line. 
Now, with Miami facing second down 
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and 10 at its own 11-yard line, Thomas’s 
moment had arrived. With a nifty hip fake 
at the left sideline, he had burst past cor- 
nerback Willie Gaston and hauled in Tor- 
retta’s sweetest pass of the evening at the 
Miami 36. Thomas was headed for the 
goal line. Thomas, a member of Miami’s 
400-meter relay team, has 4.5 speed in the 
40. However, as Thomas neared the end 


zone, a crimson blur rapidly closed on 
him. “I was supposed to be behind him on 
that play,” said Teague afterward. “I 
knew if I didn’t catch him, I was going to 
be in trouble.” 

Teague caught Thomas at the Alabama 
15, but he was not content to make a tack- 
le. Reaching over Thomas’s right shoul- 
der with his right hand, he wrested the 
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ball from Thomas, thereby effecting the 
most remarkable full-gallop fumble re- 
covery in memory. An offside penalty 
against the Tide meant that Miami kept 
the ball—albeit 77 yards farther back. De- 
flated, the Hurricanes ended the posses- 
sion three plays later with a punt. After 
the game, Thomas was moist-eyed but 
manful in assessing his humiliation. “That 
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Sherman Williams lunged for the first Tide TD and, on another rush, let his fingers do the running as he 
strained for extra inches; Johnson beat Kevin Williams to the ball for ’Bama’s second interception. 
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catch could have put us where we needed 
to be,” he said. 

Indeed, with more than 12 minutes left 
in the fourth quarter, Kevin Williams 
reeled off a mind-bending, 78-yard punt 
return for a touchdown to cut the Tide 
lead to 27-13. But ‘Bama responded on 
the next series with a five-minute, 12-play 
drive that ended with Lassic gliding into 
the end zone from four yards out for the 


Disaster for 
A Hurricane 


IT IS APPARENTLY GINO TORRETTA’S 
role in life to wrinkle everything he 
wears, including the mantle of Heisman 
Trophy winner. Sloppy has always been 
Torretta’s style. It was part of his charm 
during his two seasons as Miami’s quar- 
terback. He didn’t shave regularly, dress 
well or stand up straight. Blackie Sher- 
rod of the Dallas Morning News suggest- 


touchdown that broke Miami's 
back. 

What is Lassic, a native of 
Haverstraw, N.Y., doing in Tus- 
caloosa? Lassic has often won- 
dered. Several times he has 
packed his bags, but he has nev- 
er gotten them to the car. Lassic 
wanted to play at a warm- 
weather school and chose Ala- 
bama over Georgia Tech. In 
1988, Lassic’s first year on cam- 
pus, Bill Curry, the Tide coach 
at the time, redshirted him. 
When star tailback Bobby Hum- 
phrey broke his foot in the sec- 
ond game of that season, Lassic 
wanted Curry to let him suit up, 
but the coach was unmoved. 
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Torretta had Tide defenders like 
Eric Turner in his face all evening. 


ed that Torretta resembled “a 
young Spiro Agnew.” 

But until the Sugar Bowl no 
one could deny that Torretta 
was a winner. He was on the 
verge of leading Miami to a 
second straight national title, 
and that was expected to quiet 
skeptics about his abilities and 
to justify the Heisman. In- 
stead, Torretta threw three in- 
terceptions and confirmed 
nearly every one of those 
skeptics’ doubts. “I don’t re- 
member much,” Torretta said 
afterward. “It was a blur.” 

Worst of all, Torretta lost 
his composure, and by half- 
time he seemed intimidated. 
“In the second quarter he 
looked over center at me and 
froze for a second,” said Tide 
defensive end John Copeland. “I saw 
fear. He wasn’t all there.” 

Torretta never received the respect 
normally accorded a Heisman candi- 
date though he had amassed a 26-1 
record as a starter. A large body of 
players, fans and observers think that 
Torretta was not even the best player 
on his own team. Some believe he is 
not even the best in his family. 

Torretta is the youngest of four ath- 
letic brothers. Gary is 31, and twins 
Geoff and Greg are 28. Geoff was a 
backup at Miami to 1986 Heisman 
winner Vinny Testaverde, and Gary, 
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The message to Torretta came through loud and clear. 


Out came the luggage. “I was all ready to 
go,” he recalls. “About eight bags.” 

Preston Lassic got wind of his son’s in- 
tentions and phoned him. “He said, “As 
soon as you get home, you are to get a 
job,’ ” says Lassic. “ “And you aren’t stay- 
ing at your mother’s place unless you pay 
some rent.’ ” Lassic unpacked. 

On March 25, 1990, Lassic was in his 


who played at St. Mary’s of California, 
had a brief tryout at quarterback with 
the Los Angeles Rams. Joking, their 
mother, Connie, said last week, “I al- 
ways thought Gary had the most talent.” 

In fact, Alabama made Torretta look 
far worse than he is. His arm strength is 
reliable if unexceptional, and if he 
doesn’t do some things right, he doesn’t 
often do things wrong. If Torretta does 
possess one quality, it is durability. As a 
teenager in Pinole, Calif., he ran with a 
skateboarding crowd called the Thrash- 
er Dudes, performing flips off ramps 
and in empty swimming pools. Torretta 
broke both his arms skateboarding—the 
right one when he was 14 and fell off a 
ramp, the left one the next year when he 
crashed into some rocks—but neither 
injury slowed him down. He surfed in a 
cast throughout one summer. The next 
summer, while still recovering from the 
other broken arm, he hit a bases-clear- 
ing double in an all-star game. 

How the NFL regards him remains to 
be seen. At 6' 3”, 205 pounds, Torretta 
has the requisite size, and he can find 
some comfort in the fact that most re- 
cent Heisman winners have performed 
poorly in bowl games. “If I’m a fourth- 
round quarterback, then I'll be the best 
fourth-rounder ever,” said Torretta. 

A prophetic moment for Torretta 
came a month ago at the Johnny Unitas 
Award banquet in Louisville. He accept- 
ed the plaque as the best quarterback in 
the nation, though his name had been 
inscribed GoRRETTA. ““That’s about par 
for the course this year,” he said. 

—SALLY JENKINS 
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We've also made it simpler to buy 
an Escort. Because you can get 
four different LX models for the 
same, low price. Choose the 
three-door, the four-door sedan, 


the five-door or the wagon. All 
equipped with air conditioning, 
AM/FM stereo, power steering, 
power mirrors and more. Four 
Escorts. One price. It’s that simple. 


All this innovation is aimed at 
one goal...increasing the satisfac- 
tion of our customers. It seems 
we're hitting our mark, because 
Escort has more repeat buyers 
than any car in its class. 
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Players celebrated 'Bama’s return to the top 
with Curry’s Tidal wave and a quiet embrace. 


room watching the NCAA basketball 
tournament while waiting for his girl- 
friend, Cherlintha Miles, who was driving 
from Montgomery to Tuscaloosa. Recalls 
Lassic, “A woman from the hospital 
called and said, ‘Your friend was in an ac- 
cident. Why don’t you come over.’ I was 
thinking something happened to the car 
and that she needed a ride home.” 

Miles, 20, had been killed in a one-car 
crash. Lassic did not leave his room for a 
week, even to eat meals, and he lost 20 
pounds. Three days after Miles’s funeral, 
which he could not bring himself to at- 
tend, his bags were again packed. Once 
more his father talked him into staying in 
school, this time more gently. Stallings, 
who had replaced Curry that January, and 
his staff made several trips to Lassic’s 
room. “Derrick just wanted to lie in bed,” 
says Stallings. 

The day after the Sugar Bowl, when 
Stallings was asked why he didn’t seem 
more overjoyed at having won the nation- 
al championship, he explained that for 
him the joys of coaching do not lie pri- 
marily in victories. Where then, does this 
joy reside? “In seeing a kid like Derrick 
Lassic go 180 degrees,” said Stallings. 

The Tide coach has apparently evolved 
from Bear Disciple to Sensitive New Age 
Guy. Before the 1964 Sugar Bowl game 
against Ole Miss, Bryant had assembled 
his coaches. Joe Namath had been caught 
drinking: What discipline did they recom- 
mend? Everyone was in favor of a slap on 
the wrist—everyone except the defensive 
coordinator, Ol’ Hangin’ Judge Stallings. 
Bryant suspended Namath for the game. 

Fast forward to last September. When 
returner-receiver David Palmer was ar- 
rested on charges of drunken driving for 
the second time in three months, Stallings 
consulted three psychologists, who ad- 
vised him not to throw Palmer off the 
team. The young man had nothing else to 
fall back on, Stallings was told. Knowing 
that he would catch heat for appearing to 
coddle a star, Stallings suspended Palmer 
for three games, saying, “David needs the 
team more than the team needs David.” 

It was the decision of a man secure in 
his convictions and comfortable in his 
own skin. The shadow of the Bear? Not a 
problem for Stallings. The Crimson Tide 
is winning championships again. Stallings 
is casting a long shadow himself. 2 
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After 13 hours of college football on TV New Year’s Day, 
our intrepid viewer had seen enough | by RICK REILLY 


AN REQUIRES FOOD, WA- 
ter, shelter, love and, 
once a year, 13 straight 
hours in front of an ar- 
ray of radiation-emitting 
television sets, watching 
every New Year’s Day 
bowl game. Preferably with a bag of fried 
pork rinds. 

9:04 a.m. Four minutes late for the first 
game. Not a good start. Perhaps inviting 
the valet parking attendant inside for one 
last Singapore Sling last night was not 
such a good idea. Still, at my home in 
Denver, I am well prepared: I’ve 
got four TVs and more junk 
food than Home Alone, and, 
best of all, I talked the local 
Sharper Image store into lend- 
ing me one of their $2,000 
vibrating, massaging, stereo- 
equipped reclining leather chairs 
for the day. 

“Who would actually buy a $2,000 
vibrating, massaging, stereo-equipped 
reclining leather chair, anyway?” I asked 
the store’s assistant manager, Steve. 

“Dan Issel, for one,” Steve said. 
“Charles Barkley. Actually, we sell a lot of 
these. I bet we sell 30 or 35 a year.” 

They are wonderful. Excpt tjey mske 
you wrte loke thi$. 

O.K., I'm ready. The first game is the 
Hall of Fame Bowl from Tampa: Tennes- 
see versus Boston College. Unfortunately 
the game is not even’ 10 minutes old and 
already the hype is hurting my ears. ESPN 
color man Joe Theismann is making the 
Vols’ quarterback sound like the second 
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coming of Johnny U. “Write this name 
down,” Theismann says. “Heath Shuler. 
Put it in a drawer somewhere and save it. 
Because I’ve seen a lot of quarterbacks in 
my time. ...” Me, too. And Heath Shuler 
is very definitely one of them. 

10:04 a.m. In one hour I’ve watched 40 
commercials. I estimate I will watch more 
than 1,000 before the day is over. Still, 
I hope I only have to hear once about 
Dristan Juice Mix-In. 


At my home in 
Denver, I’m well 
prepared: I’ve got 
four TVs and more 
junk food than 
“Home Alone.” 


Sounds lovely, no? On today’s brunch 
menu, we will be featuring eggs Benedict, 
salmon croquettes and Dristan Juice Mix- 
In. Enjoy! 

10:55 a.m. Now is when it gets zooish. 
The Hall of Fame Bow! is still going on, 
and the Cotton Bowl starts in five min- 
utes, followed by the start of the Citrus 
and Blockbuster bowls both within the 
next half hour. Not that it matters. Of the 
eight games today, seven have all the his- 
tory and importance of Moose Lodge 
meetings. Only tonight’s Sugar Bowl be- 
tween No. 1 Miami and No. 2 Alabama 
means a thing. 

Logic has never been within a par 5 of 
college football. Schools play great foot- 
ball until the end of November, and then, 
when their players are at a peak, they take 
December off. Then 
they come back, and in 
one colossal, gluttonous \ 
bacchanalia, they play \\ 
eight games in one blotto \ 
day. The system is so stu- | 
pid and confusing that it is | 
usually left for 138-pound _ \\ 
sportswriters to decide who 
is national champion. \ 

11:23 a.m. I would rather 
date Beano Cook than watch 
any more of the Hall of Fame \ 
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Bowl. Boston College is getting the last 
sacrament from Tennessee at this point, 
31-7. Luckily there is always ESPN’s side- 
line reporter, Dr. Jerry Punch, an actual 
doctor, who, when giving the details of a 
sideline injury, sounds like a correspon- 
dent for the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine. After describing one player’s injury 
by rattling off befuddling medical termin- 
ology, he threw it back to the booth. Said 
Theismann, “Does that mean there’s 
something wrong with his wrist?” 

11:48 am. Just a 


thought. Can you imagine if Dr. Punch 
was your actual doctor? Uh, Dr. Punch, 
maybe the stethoscope would work better if 
you took off the headset. 

12:21 p.m. Best line of the day: After 
Penn State’s O.J. McDuffie drops an easy 
pass in the Blockbuster Bowl, CBS’s Jim 
Nantz says, “Maybe it was the glare off of 
all the empty seats.” 
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It’s possible. Joe Robbie Stadium fea- 
tures 27,446 empty seats. Of course, that’s 
what the Blockbuster Bowl gets for sign- 
ing up Penn State for this game last May. 
Penn State ended up this season 7-4. 
Then it gets thrown in against the Genius, 
Bill Walsh, and Stanford. You know what 
we say? Good. 

1:40 p.m. If I get one more minute of 
massage I may turn Swedish. 

1:58 p.m. I think I just slept 
through the Citrus Bowl. Right 
now, it’s my favorite. 

2:17 p.m. Hannah Storm of 

NBC is having a bad hair day. 

Still, she’s the best sideline an- 

nouncer so far. She proved it 

by asking Notre Dame coach 

Lou Holtz if his team’s 28-3 

win over Texas A&M in the 

Cotton Bowl was the best re- 
venge against those who said 
the Irish should never have 
been invited in the first 
place. Damn right, Holtz 
said, in so many words. 

2:31 p.m. Stat of the 

day: Since 1988 no team 
currently in the South- 
west Conference has 
scored a touchdown in the 
Cotton Bowl. 

2:45 p.m. All praises to 
the Genius. He helped 
Stanford stomp Penn State 
24-3. After the loss, the 

Nittany Lions immediate- 
ly accepted a bid to the 

1995 Peach Bowl. 

2:50 p.m. Oops! Al- 
most forgot to tune in to the 
infamous Fiesta Bowl in Tem- 
pe, Ariz. At last year’s Fiesta 
there were protests over Ari- 
zona’s lack of a holiday for 
Martin Luther King. This 
year there were protests over 

the presence of Colorado 
coach Bill McCartney, who’s 

a leader of Colorado for 
Family Values, which helped 
push through Amendment 2, 
which, some people say, made it 
legal to discriminate against gays 
in Colorado. McCartney didn’t 
back down and never does. So far 

in his career he has been legally 
stopped from leading pregame pray- 
ers for his team, spoken at an Opera- 
tion Rescue antiabortion rally two 
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nights before a game against Oklahoma 
State and been accused of having Bibles 
printed up with the Colorado football 
logo. Now he and his school are a target in 
the national boycott against Colorado, a 
place some people call the Hate State. On 
the plus side, they say his halftime speech- 
es are terrific in the original German. 
2:59 p.m. The Fiesta should just close 
down and start over. The field at Arizona 
State’s Sun Devil Stadium is in such horri- 
ble condition that it has been reduced to 
painted sand. Terrific for the University 
of Iraq, but Syracuse and Colorado look 
lost on it. To top it off, the game’s new 


These $2,000 vibrating, massaging 
recliners are wonderful. Excpt tjey 
mske you wrte loke thi$. 


sponsor, IBM, insists on calling it the 
IBM OS/2 Fiesta Bowl. Sounds more like 
an invoice. 

3:40 p.m. Starting to lose it. Caught my- 
self reading the label on a can of Spam 
Lite for intellectual stimulation: “Cut in 8 
to 12 slices. Arrange in baking dish. 
Spread with favorite sauce or glaze. Bake 
at 425 degrees for 10-12 minutes.” Sorry, 
no can do. I’m a Spam purist. I’ve seen a 
lot of big gainers today, but the biggest, 
undoubtedly, is my waistline. 

5:01 p.m. This kills me. One of the big- 


gest arguments against a national three- 
week playoff system is that athletes would 
miss too many final exams. But Colorado 
came to Arizona 12 days before the Fiesta 
Bowl. That’s enough time to play two 
games. This year you could have played 
the championship game on Jan. 7. School, 
at Colorado at least, starts on Jan. 4 this 
year. Exactly how many finals are there 
the first three days of the semester? 

5:44 p.m. Life is good. The Choc-o- 
Cakes are terrific, I’m starting to get feel- 
ing in my legs again, and the teams in both 
the Fiesta and the Rose are scoring like 
Sam Malone. In one stretch during the Fi- 
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esta, Syracuse scored, then Colorado 
scored four plays later, and then Syracuse 
scored again when Kirby Dar Dar took 
the ensuing kickoff 100 yar yards for a 
touchdown off a reverse. While that was 
happening, Ty Wheatley of Michigan 
broke away for a thrilling 88-yard touch- 
down run. It was all so exciting, I acciden- 
tally dipped my shrimp into the bean dip. 

And some countries like soccer. 

5:51 p.m. I have now had four TVs go- 
ing in my face for more than six hours. I 
believe I’m getting a tan. 

5:55 p.m. Syracuse defeats Colorado 
26-22. McCartney was 1-5 in bowl games 
as an assistant with Michigan and is now 
1-6 with Colorado. Only a shameful ticky- 


tack clip call against Notre Dame two sea- 
sons ago kept him from 0-7. What, him 
worry? He’s got a 15-year contract. 

6:15 p.m. I’m not sure I can go on. 1am 
so sick of football that when I heard the 
opening fanfare for the Orange Bowl, I 
got a facial tic. Six games behind me, two 
more to go, and every play so far has been 
meaningless. At 80 plays a game, that’s al- 
most 500 plays. All I want is to stand erect 
again. On the other hand, if I can last an- 
other 10 minutes, I think I'll be able to ap- 
proximate life ina coma. 

6:31 p.m. After almost 10 hours, we fi- 
nally have a game where something is ac-" 

tually at stake. The Sugar Bowl. 

There is only one way to cele- 
brate. Honey, break open 

= the Fiddle Faddle. 

ize 7:10 p.m. One thing 

)) that has become clear 

Z) ) today is that when 

A \\ ~~ sportsmanship _ dies 

‘ completely, we'll know 

what killed it: college 
football (page 68). 

At the Fiesta Bowl, 
Colorado’s Leonard Ren- 
fro got into a shoving 
match with a’ Syracuse 
player—before the game. 
When Corey Dixon scored 

a touchdown in the Orange 
Bowl for Nebraska off a lucky 
tipped ball, he bowed deeply and 

blew kisses to the crowd. His 
touchdown made the score Florida 
State 20, Nebraska 6. Just about every 

other time somebody has scored a 
touchdown today, it has been as though 
he just saved the Lindbergh baby. The ba- 
sic pose is this: both arms extended full 
out, like Neil Diamond on his third en- 
core, the better to absorb the adulation. 
There is no acknowledging the guy who 
sprung you with the block or the quarter- 
back who threw you the football. Even 
when teammates are trying to hug you, 
you do not change the pose. There is no 
time for that. There is only time to exult in 
the magnificence that is me. 

Hobie Baker, where have you gone? 

7:55 p.m. O.K., I'll describe it, you 
name it. We start out with giant scary ro- 
bots who segue into the Flintstone family, 
who segue into the ballooned-up Fifth Di- 
mension singing Up, Up and Away, who 
segue into Lee Greenwood singing I’m 
Proud to Be an American in front of a 
giant, laser-produced bricklayer. 


Right! The Orange 
Bowl halftime show! 

8:50 p.m. For the sixth 
consecutive time, Nebraska 
is about to get husked in a 
bowl game. Florida State is lead- 
ing 27-7. Still, I have been heart- 
ened by something I learned during the 
broadcast. Tums have calcium. I like that. 

9:16 p.m. The only thing better than 
watching Miami lose is watching it lose 
bad. The high-decibel Hurricanes turned 
out to be mere blowhards. They are now 
behind 27-6. Therefore I'd like to take 
this moment to single out receiver Lamar 
Thomas, the mouthiest Miamian of them 
all. First, he fumbled after making a big 
play. Then, sprinting down the sideline 
for a sure-thing TD, he got sucked in from 
behind by Alabama safety George 
Teague, who snatched the ball from 
Thomas and took off the other way. 
Though an Alabama penalty negated the 
turnover, Thomas was last seen hiding his 
face in a towel. 

10:22 p.m. I am now ready to announce 
my New Year’s Day all-star team. At 
quarterback, Tennessee’s Shuler (O.K., 
so write it down). At tailback, Michigan’s 
Wheatley. At the other tailback, Ala- 
bama’s Derrick Lassic, who ran on Miami 
like a new red towel in a washload of 
white T-shirts. After one touchdown Las- 
sic did his Fred Sanford “I’m comin’, Eliz- 
abeth” fake heart attack, and on another 
he did a handspring. Absolutely charm- 
ing. At announcer, ABC’s Keith Jackson. 
Still the best. He refers to offensive line- 
men as the Big Uglies, as in “The Big Ug- 


Thirteen and a half hours 
later, it’s all over. Luckily, 
adults like me are learning to 
live with scoliosis. 


I've seen a lot of big gainers today, but the 
biggest, undoubtedly, is my waistline. 


lies on the right side really opened up a 
hole that time!” Then he said that scoring 
on the Miami defense was like “climbin’ a 
cactus.” Who else, on your deathbed, 
would you want to say the word “A-la- 
BAMA!” God bless this man’s larynx. 

10:25 p.m. Alabama 34, Miami 13. It’s 
all over, 13’ hours and four flagons of 
Maalox later. And the good thing is, 
adults like me are learning to live with 
scoliosis. 

Two games were great—the Fiesta and 
the Rose. The Citrus was decent. The rest 


were about as appetizing as a cold 
)), glass of Dristan Juice Mix-In. 
=t}} New Year’s Day quarterbacks 
completed only 49% of their 


winner, Miami’s Gino  Torretta, 
looked clunky: 24 of 56, three intercep- 
tions and no touchdowns. Come to think 
of it, the 1991 Heisman Trophy winner, 
Desmond Howard of Michigan, caught 
only one pass in last year’s Rose Bowl. 
You try taking a month off and then 
playing your best game of the season. 

Can’t you just taste a playoff? People 
are getting spoiled. They've had a sam- 
pling of a few No. 1 versus No. 2 games 
now. How are you going to get them to 
come out for the big Outback Steak 
House Gator Bowl? So why wait? Give us 
an eight-team playoff next year! Seven 
bowls stay on as game sites! Three weeks 
of terrific ratings! Dr. Punch as master of 
ceremonies! 

11 p.m. At long last, the final postgame 
analysis on ESPN is over and the TV goes 
off. Boy, I’m glad we don’t have to go 
through that again, aren’t you, honey? 

Honey? a 
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GRAVELY ILL WITH CANCER, 


JIM VALVANO IS FIGHTING FOR 
HIS LIFE THE SAME WAY HE 
COACHED BASKETBALL, 

BY LEARNING ALL HE CAN, 
TALKING UP A STORM AND 


INSISTING ON THE LAST SHOT 
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HE ENTERED THE ARENA WITH HIS WIFE ON HIS ARM 
and a container of holy water from Lourdes in his 
black leather bag. His back and hips and knees ached. 
That was the disease, they told him. His ears rang and 
his stomach turned and his hands and feet were dead. 
That, they said, was the cure. Each step he took 
brought a rattle from his bag. Twenty-four tablets of 
Advil were usually enough to get him through the day. 

He braced himself. No doubt someone would ap- 
proach him this evening, pump his hand and say it. 
Strangers were always writing it or saying it to him: 
“We're pulling for you, Vee. You can do it. Nobody 
thought you had a prayer against Houston in that na- 
tional championship game in 83, and you pulled that 
off, right? Keep fighting, Vee. You can do it again.” 

No. Not in the same breath. Not in the same sen- 
tence, not in the same paragraph, not in the same mag- 
azine or book could the two be uttered: a basketball 
opponent and a cancer eating its way through the mar- 
row and bone of his spine. A basketball opponent and 
death. No. In their fear of dying, people didn’t make it 
larger than it was. They shrank it, they trivialized it. 
Vee versus metastatic adenocarcinoma. Vee versus 
Phi Slamma Jamma. Go get ’em, baby. Shock the 
world, Vee. 

No. No correlation, baby, he longed to tell them 
sometimes. None. 

The cameras, the reporters, the microphones await- 
ed him inside the Civic Center in Tallahassee. A 
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brand-new season. Iowa State at Florida State, 46-year-old Jim- 
my Valvano’s first game back as an ESPN college basketball ana- 
lyst since he had learned Jast summer that he most likely had a 
year to live. 

He tried to quicken his pace. His left leg wouldn’t let him. 
Four or five times each day he dabbed his finger in the holy water 
and made the sign of the cross on his forehead, his chest, his 
back, his hips and his knees. Then he poured a little more into his 
palm and rubbed the water deep into his hands and feet. 

When he was coach at North Carolina State, Vee used to 
pause at this point, just as he entered the arena. Having deliv- 
ered his pregame talk, he would leave the locker room on the 
lower level of Reynolds Coliseum in Raleigh, mount the steps 
that led to the court, and stand on the top one, still unseen by the 


a pounding. But he'll be back. Give him time. He’ll be fine. 
That was what cancer had stolen. The fear and the pain and 
the grief swallowed a man, robbed him of detachment, riveted 
him to himself. “I can’t do it,” he said. “I can’t separate from 
myself anymore.” 
He tightened his grip on the black leather bag and walked un- 
der the lights. 


It flooded through him when he walked onto a basketball 
court—the jump shots with crumpled paper cups he took as a lit- 
tle boy after every high school game his dad coached, the million 
three-man weaves, all the sweat and the squeaks and the passion 
so white-hot that twice during his career he had rocketed off the 
bench to scream... and blacked out . . . and five or six times ev- 


“God, Iam lucky. What do 
other people do when they go 


to work? Go to an office, sit at 


a desk? I 


crowd. For a moment he would not be an actor at the heart of 
the drama. He would be a spectator absorbing the immensity, 
the feeling of it all—the band blaring fight songs, the crowd roar- 
ing, the cheerleaders tumbling through the air, the players taking 
turns gliding to the glass for layups. And he would think, God, I 
am lucky. What do other people do when they go to work? Go to 
an Office, sit at a desk? I get this! 

Yes, here was Vee’s gift, the gift of the select, to be in the swirl 
and at the very same moment above it, gazing down, assessing it, 
drinking in all of its absurdity and wonder. It enabled him to be 
the funniest man and most fascinating postgame lounge act in 
sports; it enabled him to survive the scandal at North Carolina 
State that stripped him of his reputation and his job. Even during 
his most harrowing moments, part of Vee was always saying, 
“God, in a year this is going to make a great story.” Exaggerate 
this detail just a little, repeat that one phrase four or five times, 
and it’s going to have ‘em howling. Even in the darkness after he 
had been forced to resign, he looked down at himself lying in bed 
and thought, Boy, that poor son of a bitch, he’s really taking 
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get this!” 


ery season the backside of his suit pants had gone r-iii-p! He 
wore Wolfpack red underwear just in case, but it didn’t really 
matter. A guy could walk around in his underwear at home; Vee 
was at home. Maybe here, for two hours tonight, he could forget. 

He looked up and saw a man striding toward him. It was the 
Florida State coach, Pat Kennedy, who had been Valvano’s as- 
sistant at Iona College. Kennedy leaned toward Vee’s ear and 
opened his mouth to speak. Those who had been in a bar at 
1 a.m. when Vee was making people laugh so hard that they 
cried, those who had seen him grab the deejay’s microphone at 
2 a.m. and climb on a chair to sing Sinatra, those whose hotel 
doors he had rapped on at 3:30 a.m. to talk about life and whose 
lampshades he had dented with his head when their eyelids 
sagged (“Had to do something to wake you up! You weren’t lis- 
tening!”) ... they could not fathom that this was happening to 
him. Vee was a man with an electric cable crackling through his 
body; he might walk a couple of dozen laps around an arena af- 
ter a big win to let off a little hiss, or wander the streets of a city 
until dawn after a loss. He was the kind of guy you wanted to 


cook dinner for or show your new house to, because that would 
make it the alltime greatest dinner, the alltime best house, terrif- 
ic, absolutely terrific—and Vee meant it. And now Kennedy’s 
mouth was opening just a few inches from Vee’s ear, and there 
were a thousand thoughts and feelings scratching at each other 
to get out—‘Every day with you was an exciting day. Every day 
you had 10 new ideas. Every day you left me with a smile on my 
face, saying, ‘Boy, that Valvano’s something else.’ And you left 
me thinking I could do more with my life than I’d ever thought 
before. Certain people give life to other people. You did that for 
me’’—but no words would come out of Kennedy’s mouth. In- 
stead he just kissed Vee. 

This was what Valvano missed most after his coaching career 
ended in April 1990. Nobody kissed a TV analyst, nobody 


hugged him, nobody cried on his shoulder. Vee used to astonish 
the directors who hired him to give those dime-a-dozen, $50-a- 
pop guest speeches at their summer basketball camps in the Po- 
conos back in the ’70s. The directors would look back as they 
strolled to their offices after introducing him, and they would see 
a guy in a floppy Beatle haircut pulling a white rat—a real white 
rat, gutted and stuffed by a taxidermist and mounted on a skate- 
board—toward the microphone and roaring to the kids, “What 
kind of a greeting is that? Look how you're sitting! I come all the 
way here and what do I get? A coupla hundred crotch shots? I’m 
supposed to stand up here and give a good speech staring at a 
coupla hundred sets of jewels? Whadda we have here, a bunch of 
big-timers? I want rats! Let’s try it again. You only get out of life 
what you demand! I’m gonna come to the microphone all over 
again, and this time I want a standing O, and once I get it you can 
bet I’m going to give you the best damn speech I possibly can!” 
The camp directors would look back again and see a couple of 
hundred kids on their feet, cheering wildly. Look back a few min- 
utes later and see them crying. Look again and see them carrying 
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Valvano from basket to basket to cut down the nets and chant- 
ing,‘ VEE! VEE! VEE!” And for the rest of those camps, the di- 
rectors and counselors would have to peer in every direction 
each time they opened a door or walked down a path, because 
Vee had convinced a few hundred kids to leap from behind walls 
and bushes in front of them, to sacrifice their bodies like True 
Rats, to shuffle in front of the big-timers and take the charge! 

He didn’t recruit kids to his college program; he swept them 
there. He walked into a prospect’s home, and 15 minutes later he 
had rearranged the living-room furniture to demonstrate a de- 
fense, had Mom overplaying the easy chair, Dad on the lamp, Ju- 
nior and his sister trapping the coffee table. Where the hell else 
was the kid going to go to school? In the 30 games Vee coached 
each season, the 100 speeches he eventually gave each year, the 

objective was the same: to make people leap, make them 
laugh, make them cry, make them dream, to move people. 
“Alive!” he would say. “That’s what makes me feel alive!” 
And then one day last spring he was playing golf on a 
course in the hills overlooking the Mediterranean in the 
north of Spain. He had weathered the scandal at 
N.C. State. He had won an ACE for excellence in cable- 
television sports analysis. He had turned down an offer to 
coach at Wichita State and signed contract extensions 
with ABC and ESPN. He had time, finally, for long din- 
ners with his wife, for poetry readings and movies with his 
12-, 20- and 23-year-old daughters. He had an assignment 
to do sideline commentary on a World League football 
game in Barcelona; he had a tee time on the course just 
north of the city. “How beautiful it was that day,” he 
would remember. “How happy I was... .’’ And then he 
felt an ache in his testicles. That’s how death comes. A 
pang in the crotch when a man’s standing in the sun gazing 
across the green hills and the bluest goddam sea in the 
world, deciding between a three-wood and an iron. 
He laughed at all the inevitable aching-testicle jokes; 
the doctor was almost sure it was just an infection or per- 
haps referred pain from the lower backache Vee had been feel- 
ing. He was still laughing while in the MRI tube last June at 
Duke University hospital, joking through the intercom with the 
nurses about the heavy-metal music they were pumping into his 
headphones as they scanned his spine to see if he had damaged a 
disk, when the radiologist glanced at the image appearing on his 
screen, and suddenly the laughter stopped and the nurses fell si- 
lent. And the dread, the sick dread began to spread through his 
stomach as the radiologist quietly said, “Come with me, Coach.” 
And then: “Let me show you a picture of a healthy spine, 
Coach. . . . Now look at yours.” 

The vertebrae in his were black where the others were white. 
And the dread went up Vee’s chest, wrapped around his ribs and 
his throat, but he squeezed out another joke: “You forgot to use 
the flash.” 

No laughter. “Coach, this is just how we see it in the text- 
book. . .. Coach, I’m 90 percent sure this is cancer.” 

The world spun, and he asked a dozen questions that couldn’t 
be answered yet, but the look on the radiologist’s face said this 
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was bad, very bad. Vee walked into the waiting room and told his 
wife, Pam, and they held each other and cried and drove home, 
where his oldest daughter, Nicole, was helping his middle daugh- 
ter, Jamie, with a Music 100 class project. They were banging on 
a piano key, beating a wooden spoon against a pot, a pencil 
against a wine bottle and two candlesticks against each other 
when the door opened and their dad said, “I’ve got cancer. I’m 
going to die. ... 1 don’t want to die. .. . ’msorry.... ’msorry.” 


It was still incomprehensible five months later. His sockets were 
alittle deeper, his olive skin wrapped a little more tightly around 
his skull, but the 35 pounds he had lost made his body seem fit, 
trim. His hair, against all medical logic, had survived massive 
chemotherapy. He lived in a land where people vanished when 


He would remove his shirt, and a nurse would swab the lump 
with disinfectant and squirt it with ethyl chloride to numb it, 
flush out the tube inserted inside his superior vena cava with sa- 
line solution, take his blood and send him back to the waiting 
room while the lab ran tests on the blood. He would wait another 
45 minutes, murmuring something now and then to Pam or a 
word of encouragement to nearby patients; then he would go to 
the office of a doctor who tried to be cheerful but who saw 40 
cancer patients a day; and then he would be sent to the third 
floor to lie down again and have Velban, a cell killer, pushed into 
his veins through the port in the hope that it would kill as many 
cancer cells as healthy cells. Finally he would limp out clutching 
Pam for support, his body bent as if beaten with a bat, and you 
could count on it, somebody would ask him for his autograph, 


“I've got cancer. I’m going 


to die....I don't want to die.... 


I'm sorry... 


they became terminally ill. Most 
people who saw him walking 
through airports, stepping in front 
of cameras and cracking jokes about 
his plummeting weight (“Hey, ’m 
the quickest analyst in the country 
now—there’s not an announcer who 
can go around me!”) assumed his 
cancer was in remission. It was not. 
“How you doin’, Coach?” they 
would call. 

What could he say? “Hangin’ in 
there,” he usually replied. “Hangin’ 
in there.” 

The crowd at the Civic Center caught sight of him now. The 
Florida State band rose to its feet, waved a sign—Welcome 
Back, Baby!—and chanted, “JIMMY VEE! JIMMY VEE! JIM- 
MY VEE!” 

It was a Friday night. On Monday morning, as he did every 
two weeks, he would walk into the basement of the oncology 
center at Duke and sit with a hundred people who stared into the 
nothingness, waiting hours for their turns. His name would be 
called and a nurse would say, “Veins or port?” and he would say, 
“Port,” which meant that his veins had collapsed from being 
pierced by so many needles, and that the four vials the doctors 
needed today would have to be drawn from the lump over his left 
breast, where a plastic access valve had been surgically inserted. 
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and you could count on it, he would 
smile wanly and say, “Sure.” 
JIMMY VEE! JIMMY 
VEE! JIMMY VEE!” He put the 
headphones on and turned the 
sound up so he could hear the pro- 
ducer’s cues over the ringing that 
was always in his ears now, and then 
he stepped onto the court to tape an 
introduction to the game. He could 
feel it now, surging up through the 
hardwood, into his deadened feet— 
the thump, thump, thump of basket- 
balls as the two teams pounded 
through layup drills. Everything had a beat, a lovely chaos with 
an old, familiar rhythm. The players were grinning and slapping 
five with him, the fans were waving paper and pens at him, the 
band was blaring the theme song from Rocky, the cheerleaders 
were tumbling through the air, and Vee’s right foot was tapping. 
In one breath he looked into the ESPN camera and told the au- 
dience how Iowa State would have to use its speed and stick the 
jump shot to win, whereas Florida State would have to pound it 
inside. In the next breath he turned to the boom mike and the in- 
terviewer on his right to answer her question about the cancer 
consuming his spine, and with the horn section and the backflips 
and the crowd’s roar all around, he fell into that same easy meta- 
phor and delivered it in that same hoarse, hyped voice. “I’m not 
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happy to be here. I’m just happy to be! Even as we speak the good 
cells are going after the bad cells. You gotta encourage ‘em. 
Good cells. . .. Go get ‘em! That’s what’s going on right now! ... 
It’s hoops time! Let’s play some hoops!” 


“I’m helpless! I make no decisions! I have no control! I’m totally 
at the mercy of the disease and the treatment! I’m not a dad! I’m 
not a husband! I’m a freak! I can’t do anything! I just lie there 
and they stick needles into this lump in my chest and pour poison 
in my body, and I don’t believe in it. I’m a freak!” 

He couldn’t cry that into a microphone to the million and a 
half people listening at home and watching in bars, but it was 
right there, at the back of his tongue, at the base of his brain, 
welling up and wanting to spill. It did, sometimes. There was no 


on... but didn’t they understand? How could Vee allow himself 
to hope? If Vee liked a movie, he saw it five times. If Vee liked a 
song, he transcribed every word, memorized it, sang it 20 times a 
day and talked his kids into singing it with him a half dozen more 
times on the way to the beach. Vee couldn’t throw half or three 
quarters of his heart into anything; he had to throw it all. Didn’t 
they know how dangerous it was for a man like him to throw all 
of his heart into a hope as slender as this? Vee was a dreamer. 
Vee had no life insurance. A man whose lows were as low as his 
highs were high couldn’t hope too hard, couldn’t lean too far, be- 
cause the next downturn in his condition or the next darting 
away of his doctor’s eyes could send him whirling down a shaft 
from which he might never escape. 

Besides, where were the hooks to hang his hopes on? Doctors 


“I’m helpless! I make no 


decisions! I have no control! 


I’m totally at the mercy of the 


disease and the treatment!” 


reason to hide it, no reason anymore to hide anything. There 
were days, now and then, that he passed huddled in his bathrobe 
in front of the television, flinching from the pain, curling up in 
sorrow and wondering how in God’s name he would summon 
the strength again to make the quip that would put everyone 
around him at ease, to tell the world in that hoarse, hyped voice, 
You gotta get it into the middle, it’s the only way to beat a trap de- 
fense! as if there were a hundred thousand more tomorrows. 
There were days when Jamie, who had taken off her junior year 
at N.C. State to help him through this horror, would shout, “Get 
up! Go talk to your doctor! Go see a priest! Don’t just lie there! 
You've given up! Get up! Yell at somebody! Yell at me!” 

“Can a doctor or a priest take the cancer out of my body?” he 
would ask. 

“I don’t know! I just want you to do something! Yell, fight, 
punch! Even if it’s all for nothing. So we can say, “There’s Dad.’ ” 

The old Dad, The Charge of the Light Brigade Dad, son of a 
man who had a booming voice and an ear-to-ear grin and a yel- 
low-pad list of things that Vee’s team needed to get right to work 
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couldn’t even find the origin of his cancer—they were guessing 
the lungs, even though he had never smoked more than an occa- 
sional cigar. With his kind of cancer, there were no tumors to 
X-ray, no reliable way to chart the course of the disease. “You'll 
know when it’s getting worse,” they told him. “You'll know by 
the pain.” So he would wake up each morning and ask himself 
the terrifying question: Is there more pain? 

Get up! Yell! Fight! Punch! He tried. He refused to put on the 
gown when he checked into the hospital every sixth week for 
massive doses of chemotherapy. He refused to take the prescrip- 
tion pain pills. He talked to God out loud. He marched into the 
salon and ordered them to buzz off all of his hair—he would take 
it off, not the chemotherapy. The same way, in the last minute of 
a tie game when the other team had the ball, he flouted conven- 
tion and ordered his players to foul and risk handing the oppo- 
nents the game-winning free throw—Vee wanted the rock at the 
end, Vee wanted the last shot. He refused to sit there, cringing on 
defense, waiting for fate to happen to him. 

But the joke was on him. The hair grew right back and never 


fell out. Every tactic in this new war came back at him turned up- 
side down. Every stoking of his fever to live increased his horror 
of death. And he would remember that astonishing flood of 
emotional letters that dying people had written to him after 
N.C. State had shocked Houston nine years earlier, people 
thanking him for giving them a reason not to give up, and he 
would sit there, shaking his head. Could he explain all that dur- 
ing the next timeout? Could he let everyone know that he only 
had to see his three daughters walk in the house in order to cry 
now, that a TV commercial showing a dad accepting a bowl of 
cereal from his little girl, hugging her and saying, “I must be pret- 
ty special for you to bring me bran flakes,” brings tears to his 
eyes because they’re just so goddam happy and lucky? 

Iowa State guard Justus Thigpen’s jump shot was descending 


a good foot in front of the rim, a fine opportunity for Vee to say, 
as he had with a slow, stupefied shake of his head two days earli- 
er at home, “Justus Thigpen! Can you believe it? Who knows how 
much time I have left, and I’ve been sitting here poring over Jus- 
tus Thigpen’s stats in the Iowa State basketball brochure. I’m sit- 
ting here reading, and I quote, that ‘Justus Thigpen was twice se- 
lected Big Eight Player of the Week’ and that ‘he scored 11 
points at Kansas and 17 points in ISU’s overtime win on ESPN 
versus Colorado.’ What the hell am I doing? The triviality of it just 
clobbers me. You get this sick and you say to yourself, “Sports 
means nothing,’ and that feels terrible. God, I devoted my whole 
life to it.” 

He might say that to a million and a’half people. He could say 
that. He was a man who converted feelings to thoughts and 
thoughts to words with stunning ease—solid to liquid, liquid to 
gas; it was beautiful and terrible, both. Sometimes he would look 
at his daughters or his wife and say, “God .. . I’m going to miss 
you,” and it would rip their hearts in half. What were the rules 
after you had dragged out of the doctor the fact that only a few 
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patients with metastatic adenocarcinoma diagnosed in its late 
stages, like Vee’s, lived more than two years, and most were gone 
within a year? Did you tell the people you loved all the things 
that were banging at the walls of your heart, or did you keep 
them locked inside to save your family the agony of hearing 
them? Nobody taught you how to do this; what were the rules? 
Maybe it was time now for the TV camera to focus on his 
hands, the left one balled and the right one wrapped around it, 
desperately trying to squeeze some feeling into it as Bob Sura 
zinged in a 21-footer and Florida State’s lead swelled to 50-31. 
Perhaps Vee should tell all the viewers and listeners, even if it 
wasn’t what they had tuned in to hear: “I’m being deprived of my 
senses. I can hardly taste food anymore. I can’t hear. I can’t feel. 
My wife will have to button my shirt soon because I won’t be able 
to feel the buttons between my fingers. It’s got my feet and 
my hands and my ears. . . but it doesn’t have my mind and 
my heart and my soul. And it’s not going to. ’m going to 
fight this as long as I can. I’m going to keep doing what I 
love. 

“I’m going to have to miss some games because of che- 
motherapy. I don’t think you’re going to see John 
Saunders in the studio saying, “Live! From room 401 at 
Duke University Hospital, it’s Jimmy Valvano! because ’'m 
going to be at the sink throwing up. I don’t want to be 
wheeled to the microphone to do games, but I will. I'll 
keep doing this until my mouth doesn’t work, until my 
brain doesn’t function.” 

Maybe he should tell them what he does some days at 
home in Cary, N.C., how he removes his shoes and walks 
barefoot in the grass. Just to feel. How he puts his hands 
around the trunks of the pine trees and closes his eyes. 
Just to feel. 


Here was a story he could tell. Goddam it, the Seminoles 
were up by 21 at halftime, let him tell it. It was the one 
about a 23-year-old coach at Johns Hopkins University 
who was on a bus ride home from Gettysburg, Pa., with his play- 
ers, exuberant over his squad’s 3-0 start. A 23-year-old coach 
who had plotted his life on an index card: five years, high school 
head coach. Five years, small-college head coach. Five years, 
university assistant coach. Five years, small-university head 
coach. Ten years, big-time university head coach. A 23-year-old 
who didn’t know he was going to compress the first 20 years of 
the plan into 13, who didn’t realize he was going to have his 
dream, live his Pocono camp speech, cut the NCAA title nets at 
37... who didn’t know his life might already be half over. His 
players called him to the back of the bus. “Why is winning so im- 
portant to you?” they asked. ““We’ve never seen anything like it. 
You're irrational.” 
“Because the final score defines you,” he said. 
ergo, you're a loser. You win; ergo, you’re a winner.” 
“No,” the players insisted. “The participation is what matters, 
the constancy of effort. Trying your very best, Regardless’ of 
whether you win or lose—that’s what defines you.” 
It took 23 more years of living. It took a rampage in his office 


“You lose; 
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at home after a 39-36 N.C. State loss to Virginia in 1982, lamp 
busted, chairs toppled, papers and books shoved everywhere. It 
took charging through a locker-room door so hard that it 
knocked out the team doctor. It took the pregame talk of his life 
and the coaching jewel of his career, the 1983 NCAA champion- 
ship upset that helped rocket the Final Four onto the level of the 
World Series and the Super Bowl. It took a couple of dozen 
Christmases when his wife had to buy every gift and decorate ev- 
ery tree. It took bolting up from the mattress three or four times 
a night with his T-shirt soaked with sweat and his teeth rattling 
from the fever chills of chemotherapy and the terror of seeing 
himself die again and again in his dreams—yes, mostly it took 
that to know it in his gut, to say it: “They were right. The kids at 
Johns Hopkins were right. It’s effort, not result. It’s trying. God, 
what a great human being I could’ve been if I’d had this 
awareness back then. But how can you tell that to any 
coach who has a couple kids and a mortgage and 15,000 
people in the stands who judge him only by wins and 
losses? Do you know, that 39-36 loss to Virginia was 10 

years ago, but I could never let go of that game until I got 

sick. Now it doesn’t bother me at all. 

“But I can’t sit here and swear I’d do everything differ- 
ently. I wouldn’t trade those years. Nobody had more fun 
than me. How many people do you know who’ve had their 
dream come true? You’re looking at one. That was my 
creative period, my run, my burst of energy... .” Start his 
own company, JTV Enterprises? J can do that. Write his 
own newspaper column, his own championship-season 
book? J can do that. Broadcast his own daily radio com- 
mentary, his own weekly call-in radio program and local 
TV show in Raleigh? J can do that. Sell the advertising 
time for his own radio and TV shows? J can do that. Com- 
mission an artist to paint an NCAA championship-game 
picture each year and sell the prints to boosters of the 
school that wins? J can do that. Commission a sculptor to 
produce life-sized figures of the greats of sport for teams 
to showcase outside their stadiums? J can do that. Write a cook- 
book? (He didn’t know where the plastic bags for the kitchen 
trash can were.) / can do that. Make 10 Nike speeches, 20 alum- 
ni-club speeches, 25 to 50 speeches on the national lecture cir- 
cuit and a dozen charity speeches a year? I can do that. Design 
and market individualized robes to sports teams that have fe- 
male journalists in their locker rooms? I can do that. Appear on 
the Carson show, the Letterman show? J can do that. Host his 
own sports talk show on ESPN? / can do that. Take on the athlet- 
ic director’s job at N.C. State as well as coach basketball? Are 
you sure, Vee? J can do that. 

This was not for glory, not for money. There was none of ei- 
ther in the AD’s job, for God’s sake. It came from a deeper, wid- 
er hunger, an existential tapeworm, a lust to live all the lives he 
could’ve lived, would’ve lived, should’ve lived, if it weren’t for 
the fact that he had only one. A shake of the fist at Death long 
before it came knocking, a defiance of the worms. 

Pam Valvano: “Girls! Dad’s in the living room!” 

Daughter: “Which channel?” 
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Vee: “Live! In person! Downstairs! I’m actually here!” 

Home at 1 a.m. Wide-eyed in bed at two, mind still grinding, 
neurons suspicious, even back then, of sleep. ‘“Jnside! Get the ball 
inside!” A daughter standing in the hall in her pajamas, hearing 
him cry it out in his sleep. Up at 5 a.m. for the two meetings be- 
fore the breakfast meeting. Blowing out of his campus office at 4 
p.m. to catch a plane. Day after day, year after year. “A maniac,” 
he said. “I was an absolute maniac, a terrible husband and fa- 
ther. Everybody in the stands went, ‘Awwwwwwwy, isn’t that 
cute?’ when my little girl ran across the court in a cheerleader’s 
outfit and hugged me before every home game, but for 23 years, 
I wasn’t home. I figured I'd have 20 years in the big time, who 
knows, maybe win three national titles, then pack it in at 53 or 54, 
walk into the house one day, put on a sweater and announce: 


‘Here I am! Ozzie Nelson’s here! I’m yours!’ | always saw myself as 
becoming the alltime-great grandfather, Leave the kids with me? 
No problem. Crapped his pants? Fine, I’ll change him. Vomit- 
ed? Wonderful, I’ll clean him up. I was going to make it up to 
them, all the time I’d been away.” His eyes welled. “God. . . . It 
sounds so silly now... . 

“But I didn’t feel guilt about it then. My thinking always was, I 
would make a life so exciting that my wife and kids would be 
thrilled just to be a part of it. But I remember one Father’s Day 
when I happened to be home, and nobody had planned any- 
thing, nobody even mentioned it. How could they have planned 
anything? I’d probably never been home on Father’s Day before. 
I might’ve been in Atlanta giving a Father’s Day speech or in 
Chicago receiving a Father of the Year award, but you can bet I 
wasn’t at home on Father’s Day. Finally I asked them what we 
were going to do, and my daughter Jarnie said, ‘Dad, we spent 
all our lives being part of your life. When are you going to 
be part of ours?’ It hit me like a punch in the stomach. 

“But it went on and on, that insatiable desire to conquer the 


world. I was an arrogant son of a bitch. But it wasn’t just arro- 


gance. I kept thinking of those lines from The Love Song of 


J. Alfred Prufrock: 


And indeed there will be time 

To wonder, “Do I dare?” and, “Do I dare?” 
Time to turn back and descend the stair, 

With a bald spot in the middle of my hair— 
(They will say: ‘How his hair is growing thin!’) 


“I wanted to dare. I wasn’t afraid to show my bald spot, my vul- 
nerability, by trying new things. I’d go to bed after watching TV 
on a Saturday night, and my mind would be saying, ‘J should be 
the host on Saturday Night Live. 1 can do that.’ I look back now 


few people—a writer, a local managing editor—for this night- 
mare he was living, and he would have to hate, and hatred and 
blame were the worst detours a man could take when he was 
locked in mortal combat to live. “I can’t do that,” Vee would say. 
“Tve got to fill these days I have left with love and laughter and 
forgiveness. But I wonder. .. .” 

Jan. 7, 1989, the first headlines. A book entitled Personal 
Fouls, by Peter Golenbock, was about to appear, accusing Val- 
vano and his staff of fixing grades, hiding drug-test results from 
authorities, diverting millions of dollars from the alumni club to 
the players and paying the players off with automobiles. One 
publishing house rejected the book; another one bought it, and 
the hammer blows began in earnest, usually starting with the Ra- 
leigh News and Observer and then ringing throughout the coun- 


“Nobody had more fun 


than me. How many people do 


you know whove had their 


dream come true?” 


and I see the truth in the Icarus myth. You know the story about 
the boy who’s so proud of his wings that he flies too close to the 
sun, and it melts the wax and he falls and dies? What enables us 
to achieve our greatness contains the seeds of our destruction. 

“Every season I had bronchitis, bad colds; twice I had pneu- 
monia. The night we won the NCAA, I was sick as a dog. I was 
the Mycin Man all season—erythromycin, clindamycin. I 
wouldn’t rest. I’d just pop the antibiotics and keep going. Who 
knows? Maybe I put my body in a position to get this. ’ve been 
reading books about cancer. They say it often occurs if your im- 
mune system is lowered, and then you have a trauma... .” 

Yes, a trauma. To hell with that basketball game; it was going 
to end just as it began, a Florida State blowout. Here was a man 
who lay awake every midnight, chewing on mortality—let him 
talk. Let him wonder out loud if a book published in 1989, and 
the 1S months of investigations and media barrage it set off, was 
his bullet . . . and then try not to wonder, try to shut that midnight 
whisper down and ignore the connection between cancer and 
personal trauma, because otherwise he would have to blame a 


try, banging at the core of who Vee was. He called press confer- 
ences, he dug up graduation statistics, he demanded hearings by 
the North Carolina State Board of Trustees. But the Icarus arc 
was now at work—his glibness becoming proof, to his critics, of 
his guile; his gargantuan appetite for life proof of his greed. 

The NCAA investigation lasted eight months. In the end the 
investigators found no million-dollar diversions, no automo- 
biles, no grade-fixing, no hidden drug tests. They found two pun- 
ishable violations—players had sold complimentary tickets and 
complimentary sneakers—and the NCAA placed N.C. State on 
two years’ probation, declaring it ineligible for the 1990 NCAA 
tournament. Dave Didion, the lead investigator, wrote Valvano 
a letter. “I wanted to let him know that he had cooperated with 
me more than any coach I had ever worked with,” said Didion, 
“and that not everyone thought he was evil. I wanted to let him 
know that if I had a son who was a prospect, I would be proud to 
have him play for Jim Valvano. He wasn’t the smart-ass egoma- 
niac I'd anticipated. Yes, the graduation rate of his players was 
not good ... but no one cared to look at the overall graduation 
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rate at N.C. State. Yes, he probably shouldn’t have recruited 
some of the kids he did. But if he hadn’t, he’d have ended up 
playing against them and getting his brains beaten out by them, 
because everybody else wanted those same kids.” 

Then came the final blow: allegations of point-shaving a few 
years earlier that involved former N.C. State forward Charles 
Shackleford. No one believed Valvano had knowledge of it, and 
nothing would ever be proved, but the hammering had to stop. 
In April 1990 he was forced to resign. “The pain of that—having 
my mother, my brothers, my wife, my children reading the things 
that were written about me,” he said. “I felt physical pain. There 
were things I should’ve done differently, but I knew I hadn’t 
done anything wrong. The insinuation that I didn’t care about 
the kids. ... | hated that. To be lumped with coaches who cared 


“T guess I was unrealistic to think I could change kids. I 
should’ve said to them, ‘I love you, but ] don’t trust you yet. You 
have to do this and this your first two years here, and then I'll 
trust you.’ And there’s no way around it—I didn’t have as much 
time to give them after I became athletic director. I tried to do 
too much. They couldn’t just walk into my office at any time of 
the day, like before, and talk. It was a little less each year, espe- 
cially for the 13th, 14th, 15th players. But each time, the change 
was imperceptible to me. It happens without your realizing it. 

“And now I’m fighting to live, and the irony of having people 
think of me as a man who cared only about winning and athletics 
... it overwhelms me. I’m looking for a reason to hope, a reason 
to live, and the only thing that helps me do that is my education, 
my mind. If I survive this, or even if I just wage this battle well, it 


“Coaches are taught that 


they're special. 


You're nobody 


Jy ° yd) 
when you re a cancer patient. 


only about winning and nothing 
about education. ... I hated that. I 
majored in English, not P.E. I had 
two daughters on the dean’s list. All 
but perhaps two of my players at 
Johns Hopkins, Bucknell and Iona 
graduated. I didn’t change. Ill take 
responsibility, but that’s different 
from blame. I didn’t admit the kids 
to N.C. State who didn’t graduate— 
our admissions office did. In hind- 
sight it’s easy to say who shouldn’t 
have been recruited, but who knew 
beforehand? Sometimes kids from 
worse backgrounds, with worse high school grades, did better 
than kids from decent homes, with decent grades. 

“Maybe I trusted the kids too much. The school wanted me to 
force education down their throats, and I wouldn’t do it. They 
wanted me to say, “You don’t go to class, you don’t play. I take 
away ball.’ What does that tell a kid? That ball is more important 
than education! My approach was, If you don’t study, you pay 
the consequences. You flunk out. I tried to excite them about 
learning. I had Dereck Whittenburg read King Lear and then go 
to the chalkboard and do a pregame talk on it. I wasn’t one of 
those coaches telling them to learn but never reading a book my- 
self. I lived it. They saw me reading Shakespeare on buses. They 
saw me trying things outside of sports all the time. 
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will be because of what I grasped 
from reading, from understanding 
the world and my place in it, from 
learning to ask the right questions 
and to grasp all the alternative treat- 
ments for this disease—from acade- 
mia, not from athletics. People think 
a sports background helps you fight 
death. Are you kidding? Athletes 
and coaches are taught that they’re 
special. You’re nobody when you're 
acancer patient. You’re nobody. 

“TI want to help every cancer pa- 
tient I can now. For some reason, 
people look to me for hope. I’m feeling half dead, and they’re 
coming up to me in the hospital for hope. I don’t know if I can 
handle that, but it’s the only conceivable good that can come out 
of this. If the Clinton Administration wants someone to raise 
money for cancer research, I’m here. If I survive, I’m going to 
work with cancer patients one-on-one and help them find a way 
to hang on, like so many people are trying to do for me. Half a 
million people die of cancer every year in America, one out of ev- 
ery four of us will get it, and there’s no moral outrage; we accept 
it. ’m all for AIDS funding and research, but how can the gov- 
ernment give 10 times as much per AIDS patient as per cancer 
patient? Barbra Streisand isn’t singing for cancer, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor isn’t holding a celebrity bash for cancer, and yet every time I 
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ONE MORE THING TO CELEBRATE. 


You've really got something to celebrate during 
the “Awards Celebration Sale” Because now you can 
drive away one of Chrysler Corporation’s award- 
winning minivans for just $199.00 a month? And 
that includes available air, automatic and AM/FM 
4-speaker stereo. These are the minivans that have 
earned more awards, more recognition than any 
other minivan in the world. The minivans that are 
number | in sales. Number | in owner loyalty:* 
The minivans that were named “Safe Van of the 
Year” by Prevention Magazine and listed in the 
“Top Ten Best Domestic Buys” by Motor Trend. 

And Caravan and Voyager also offer outstand- 
ing safety features. In fact, Chrysler Corporation 
minivans were the first to bring you the driver’s 


Dodge Caravan 


minivan airbag! The first and only to offer inte- 
grated child seats. The first with front-wheel drive 
for car-like handling. And all these features are 
available on Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager. 
And only from The Minivan Company. Now, isn’t 
all that worth celebrating? 


* For qualified buyers through Chrysler Credit on new 1993 models. 
Based on MSRP of $15,378 (with 22T option pkg.), including destina- 
tion fee, minus dealer participation of $839.00 and $500 rebate. 

5% A.PR. $2,307 down. Title, taxes, insurance & license extra. 
Actual dealer prices may vary. Total financed: $11,732 with 23 equal 
monthly payments. To keep vehicle after term, pay fixed value of 
$8,150. Pay excess wear & tear at $.10/mi. over 30,000 allowable miles 
and $275 disposition fee if you return vehicle at end of term. Com- 
parable Gold Key Lease payments available in states where “Plus” 
program is unavailable. See dealer for details. ** Based on 2nd Qtr. 
CAR. Buyers Study, 1992. Airbag fully effective only with seat 
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go into that cancer building at Duke, it’s a packed house! If it 
means more doctors, more space, more money, we’ve got to get 
it, because millions of people are going to find out that this is one 
hell of a way to go.” 

The basketball game was nearly over now. Valvano’s mind 
and tongue were still flying, the jokes still crackling, but a deep 
fatigue was coming over his body. He looked across the court 
and saw his wife speaking to a woman beside her, saw his wife 
smile. And he thought: It’s so good to see her smile, but how 
many times have I seen her crying lately? What’s going to hap- 
pen to her? Will she be all right? He would take a deep swallow 
of air the next day as he remembered that moment, that look 
across the court at her as the coaches shouted and the players 
panted and the fans roared. “You see, I had it all planned for our 
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“That is why athletics are important,” wrote a British sportswrit- 
er named Brian Glanville. “They demonstrate the scope of hu- 
man possibility, which is unlimited. The inconceivable is con- 
ceived, and then it is accomplished.” 

“That’s it!” cried Vee. “That's why we strive! That’s the value 
of sports! All those games, they mean nothing—and they mean 
everything!” His fist clenched. He hadn’t poured himself into 
emptiness for 23 years, he hadn’t devoured Justus Thigpen’s 
stats for nothing, he hadn’t. The people who compared his upset 
of Houston to his fight against cancer were right! 

“It’s what I’ve got to do to stay alive,” he said. “I’ve got to find 
the unlimited scope of human possibility within myself. I’ve got 
to conceive the inconceivable—then accomplish it! My mom’s 
convinced I’m going to get better. My mom’s always right!” 


“This is it, baby, my ultimate 


pregame talk. I need this one, 


gotta have it.” 


25th anniversary, last August 6. | 
was going to give her three gifts: the 
deed to four acres where she could 
build her dream house, a big dia- 
mond ring, and a nice trip, just the 
two of us on a beach. She’d lift me 
up when she heard it and I’d cut the 
nets, a standing O.... 
What did she get instead? A sick 
husband in a hospital bed getting 
Mitomycin, Cisplatin and Velban 
dripped into him. She got to clean 
me up when I vomited. That’s love. 
I'd told her, ‘We’re going to get old 
together, Pam.” Probably the nicest thing I’d ever said to her. 
‘We’re going to get old together’. ...Goddam. ... Goddam.” 

The game ended, and then he did something he had never 
done before. He thanked the hundred fans who had gathered to 
wish him well, said no to the coaches who asked if he would like 
to go out ... and went back to his hotel room with his wife. She 
fell asleep, and he lay there at 1 a.m., alone, hungry for food and 
wine, hungry for conversation he was missing, and the laughter. 
He ordered a pizza, stared at the TV and cried. 


Goddam. 


He jumped from his seat one day not long ago. The backside of 
his pants didn’t rip—they weren’t that tight anymore. A para- 
graph had jumped into his eyes from a book he was reading. 


In early December, when the pain 
grew so fierce he had to call off a 
weekend of studio work for ESPN, 
he had a local shop print up 1,000 
small cards. He had hundreds of 
people across the country calling 
him, writing him, encouraging him, 
but he needed more. vicrories it 
said on each card. “Valvano’s In- 
credible Cancer Team of Really Im- 
portant Extraordinary Stars.” 

“See?” he said. “I’m going to 
make a feam. I’m going to give a card 
to everyone I meet as I go around 
the country doing games. On the back of each card are the re- 
quirements of my players. One, they have to say, ‘Jimmy Vee, 
you will make it.’ Two, they have to say it out loud—it’s impor- 
tant to verbalize. They can call my office number and, if I’m not 
there, leave a message on my answering machine: Jimmy, don’t 
give up!’ And three, they have to do something to improve their 
own health, whether it’s mental, spiritual or physical. 

“My own team—everybody can join. This is it, baby, my ulti- 
mate pregame talk. I need this one, gotta have it. Gotta have so 
many people calling my answering machine each day that they 
can’t get through. Gotta have people all over the country open- 
ing their windows and shouting it out: JIMMY VEEEEEE! 
DON’T GIVE UP!’ ” a 
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Of 
nope 


John Lucas, the new coach of the 
San Antonio Spurs, sees himself as 


an example for recovering addicts 


by JILL LIEBER 


OHN LUCAS IS NOT ABOUT TO LET 


people forget that he was one of 


the best point guards ever. As 
the new coach of the San Anto- 
nio Spurs, he’s playing without 
the ball these days, but he’s just 
as animated and intense as he ever was 
during his 14 seasons in the NBA. Inside 
the redbrick gym at San Antonio’s Incar- 
nate Word College, the Spurs’ practice 
site, Lucas traipses up and down the floor, 
barking out instructions in a raspy, high- 
pitched North Carolina accent and wav- 
ing his arms like a traffic cop. “Push the 
ball up the court!” he hollers. “Take a pic- 
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ture of the floor! Know what everybody 
does! You’ve got to start thinking!” 
Fueled by raw energy and an endless 
stream of Diet Coke, Lucas is in constant 
overdrive. Because his hiring on Dec. 18 
came with hardly any warning, Lucas was 
forced to dash to the Houston airport 
from the offices of his company, John H. 
Lucas Enterprises, without packing any 
clothes. The next morning, as he led his 
new troops, he wore multicolored boxers 
under his Spur sweatpants. Right now, 
he’s wearing The Look, a scowl that fore- 
casts trouble. “Offense!” Lucas bellows. 
“Somebody’s got to know the shot clock!” 


JOHN CHIASSON/GAMMA-LIAISON 


And if Lucas doesn’t think the San An- 
tonio players are catching his drift, he'll 
grab a basketball and take himself out of 
retirement, exploding into a game of five- 
on-five. At 39 he’s still able to throw the 
best alley-oop pass in the business. “I’m 
not afraid to be down 12-4,” Lucas chirps, 
as he launches the ball toward the rim. 
“T’ve come back from the dead.” 

There is an eerie truth to those words. 
Seven years ago, Lucas was his own worst 
nightmare—trapped in the powerful 
stranglehold of alcohol and cocaine ad- 
diction. He had bounced between five pro 
teams in 10 years, had been waived twice 


for drug use and had drifted in and out of 
drug treatment centers four times. Away 
from the court he lived in varying states of 
paranoia, desperation and shame. He 
would tiptoe around his Houston home 
and peek out the windows from behind 
drawn curtains. Scared to take a shower 
because someone might walk in on him, 
he gave up bathing and instead doused 
himself in cologne. On nights when he 
sweated profusely from doing cocaine, 
Lucas slept on the cool tile floor in his 
bathroom. One morning in 1984 when he 
was playing for the Houston Rockets, he 
awoke to discover his son, John, then two, 


Lucas believes he looks much older than his 
39 years because of prolonged drug abuse. 


standing on his shoulders, trying to use 
the toilet. A year later, his daughter, Tar- 
via, then a mature six-year-old, caught 
him using cocaine and scolded him, say- 
ing, “Daddy, I am a gift from God, and 
you should be held accountable.” 

On March 11, 1986, Lucas, then aver- 
aging 15.5 points and 8.8 assists per game 
for the Rockets, bottomed out following a 
game against the Boston Celtics. At home 
he noticed that his wife, Debbie, who 
locked him inside the house each night to 
keep him off the streets, had inadvertent- 
ly left the key in the front door. Without 
even putting on his shoes Lucas dashed 
out of the house and sped away in his car, 
with his wife and two children chasing 
him. At seven the next morning in down- 
town Houston, Lucas emerged from a co- 
caine blackout. He was wearing a design- 
er suit, sunglasses and five pairs of sweat 
socks, and hoping not to be recognized. 
His clothes were soaked with his own 
urine. Rather than try to make it to prac- 
tice, Lucas took more cocaine. Twelve 
hours later he stumbled back to his fam- 
ily; he was gaunt, with grayish skin and 
dull eyes, and hunched over in a dishev- 
eled heap. 

On March 13 the Rockets ordered Lu- 
cas to take a drug test. When the result 
came back positive, they released him. 
Within days Lucas checked into the Van 
Nuys (Calif.) Community Hospital for re- 
habilitation. Upon his arrival, his counsel- 
or asked him to look into a mirror and de- 
scribe what he saw. “I see a good-looking 
black man, the Number One pick in the 
NBA draft and one of the best point 
guards ever,” Lucas said. 

The counselor, shaking his head in dis- 
belief, replied sternly, “I see a man who 
has lost his job for the third time and can’t 
stay sober.” 


Lucas’s hiring by the Spurs represents the 
latest stop on his long journey of self-dis- 
covery. Sober since March 14, 1986, Lu- 
cas is the most prominent figure to coach 
a major pro sport while in recovery. The 
opportunity to be a symbol of sobriety is 
one of the reasons Lucas accepted the 
San Antonio job, and he has already con- 
nected with others in recovery. During his 
first three weeks with the Spurs, dozens of 
NBA fans who are recovering addicts ap- 
proached him on the bench before games 


to shake hands or to simply pat him on 
the back, and during the playing of the na- 
tional anthem he has seen nods, winks 
and waves from anonymous faces in the 
crowd. Those gestures give him hope. 
“Whether I fail or make it as a coach,” he 
says, “I will let other people like me know 
that I believe in miracles, because I am 
one.” 

By hiring Lucas, Spur owner Red 
McCombs realized he would be opening 
himself to criticism. First of all, Lucas, 
who retired as a player just before the 
1990-91 season, had no NBA coaching 
experience. Beyond that, he had been one 
of the NBA’s most notorious alcohol and 
cocaine abusers. Lucas had since become 
an acclaimed evangelist in the recovery 
field, with a reputation for holding the 
perhaps misguided belief that he never 
met an addict he couldn’t save. His still- 
growing company, which employs 19 peo- 
ple, specializes in drug and alcohol educa- 
tion, treatment and rehabilitation. 

But none of the negatives mattered to 
McCombs, who himself has been a recoy- 
ering alcoholic since Nov. 12, 1977. More- 
over, McCombs knew firsthand that Lu- 
cas had a special way with people and an 
uncanny ability to cut straight to the heart 
of an athlete, because he had witnessed 
the rehabilitation magic Lucas worked 
with former NBA All-Star George (the 
Iceman) Gervin, the most celebrated 
player in Spur history. 

Lucas wasn’t sure he wanted to become 
an NBA coach until last summer when he 
coached the Miami Tropics to the United 
States Basketball League Championship. 
Lucas had purchased the Tropics as a 
unique addition to his athletes’ aftercare 
program and then appointed himself to 
run the club. Six of the 10 men on the ros- 
ter were in recovery, including former 
NBA players Ken Bannister, Grant Gon- 
drezick, Roy Tarpley and Duane Wash- 
ington. The Tropics presented the players 
with a small-scale version of the day-to- 
day temptations that face big league ath- 
letes. For eight weeks, Lucas led daily 
therapy sessions, administered drug tests 
and chauffeured the guys on road trips, 
driving a van as many as 750 miles at a 
clip. “It was the closest team I’ve ever 
been on,” Lucas says. 

Coaching the Tropics broadened Lu- 
cas’s perspective on the ways he could in- 
spire others in recovery. “It taught me 
that basketball is an extension of what I 
do,” he says. 
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Some of his former NBA coaches be- 
lieve Lucas may be a natural in his latest 
job. At week’s end, the Spurs, who were 
9-11 under Lucas’s predecessor, Jerry 
Tarkanian, had stormed to an impressive 
5-1 record under his leadership, including 
a thrilling 114-113 overtime triumph over 
red-hot Phoenix on Sunday night that 
ended the Suns’ 14-game winning streak. 
“John won’t just be a good coach, he’ll be 
a great one,” says the Golden State War- 
riors’ Don Nelson, who coached Lucas on 
the Milwaukee Bucks in 1987. “He relates 
to players as well or better than anybody 
I’ve been around. He coaches like a point 
guard. He knows exactly what should and 
shouldn’t be asked of players.” 

With all the new responsibilities now 
on his shoulders, Lucas maintains his bal- 
ance by relying on the Alcoholics Anony- 
mous principles. He carries three silver 
desire chips, given to him at AA meetings 
long ago as “an outward sign of an inward 
commitment to stop drinking,” and three 
brass sobriety chips, marking his third, 
fourth and sixth years of sobriety. (He has 
given the chips representing his first, sec- 
ond and fifth years to others in recovery.) 
To calm his nerves on game days Lucas 
reads the AA bible—recovering addicts 
call it the Big Book—before going to the 
arena. Before the team leaves the locker 
room, he instructs one of the Spurs to 


lead the team in prayer; after that, he goes 
alone to a quiet corner, closes his eyes and 
recites the Serenity Prayer. He whispers, 
“God grant me the serenity to accept the 
things I cannot change, the courage to 
change the things I can and the wisdom to 
know the difference.” 


After hitting rockbottom in March 1986, 
Lucas couldn’t find the strength or cour- 
age to change his life until he was able to 
be brutally honest with himself. A driven 
overachiever who was a tennis prodigy 
and a high school basketball sensation, 
Lucas had always defined himself through 
sports, and his self-esteem depended 
solely on his athletic feats. At 17, he made 
the Junior Davis Cup team. In basketball, 
he broke the North Carolina high school 
career scoring record held by the late Pete 
Maravich. In ’76 he was an All-America at 
Maryland in basketball and tennis. That 
June he was chosen by the Rockets as the 
first pick overall in the NBA draft—an 
unlikely feat for a small (6' 3”) guard— 
and for six years Lucas played both pro- 
fessional basketball and tennis. In his 
spare time he earned a master’s degree in 
secondary education. “Everything in my 
life was ‘winner,’ ‘runner-up’ and ‘conso- 
lation,” Lucas says. “I didn’t know how 
to have fun. I never had a childhood. I still 
can’t swim, and I didn’t ride a bike. The 
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skills I was sharpest on were competition, 
drive and sportsmanship. ” 

Pleasing his parents was Lucas’s prima- 
ry motivation. As the younger of Blon- 
dola and John Lucas Sr.’s two children, he 
grew up idolizing his father, who was the 
principal of Hillside High in Durham, 
N.C., and a leader in the desegregation of 
schools in the South. Blondola was the as- 
sistant principal at Durham’s Shepard Ju- 
nior High. 

It was during a therapy session at the 
Van Nuys treatment center that Lucas 
made his most important breakthrough. 
Sitting in a circle with his parents and 
wife, he blurted out through tears, “Dad- 
dy, I have looked upon you as God, and 
you can’t be that anymore.” 

John Sr. started to cry. He threw his 
arms around his son and hugged him 
tightly. “I too have looked up to you as a 
god,” John Sr. said. “And I can no longer 
do that.” 

Explains John Jr.: “I couldn’t be in 
competition with him anymore. I had to 
stop trying to make him proud of me. I 
had to stop trying to live my life for others 
and just live for me.” 

With that revelation Lucas set off to 
find out who he really was. In July 1986, 
two months after finishing inpatient ther- 
apy, he launched the first phase of his 
company, a hospital fitness program for 
drug patients. He rejoined the NBA in 
January of the next year, playing for the 
Bucks, and hopscotched around the 
league until his retirement in 1990. With 
the help of Joyce Bossett, an administra- 
tor at Houston International Hospital 
and his mentor in his fledgling drug reha- 
bilitation business, Lucas mapped out a 
network of counselors connected to the 
Hospital Corporation of America chain, 
so he could continue his aftercare as he 
traveled to each NBA city. No matter 
where he was, Lucas always. attended an 
AA meeting at 6:30 a.m. 

Lucas’s regimen became the model for 
the NBA’s current aftercare program and 
helped propel him toward his true call- 
ing—helping people in recovery. That 
mission consumed him from the moment 
he stopped playing basketball. He began 
fielding phone calls around the clock 
from athletes and their families, as well as 
from ordinary folks who were in crisis. He 
ran from schools to churches to hospitals 


A two-sport star at Maryland, Lucas mea- 
sured self-esteem solely by athletic feats. 


PORTRAIT OF A QUITTER | 


ae six years ago, I decided to stop smoking. So I tried cold turkey. But soon, my wife caught me sneaking 
cigarettes out the bathroom window. 


OUI TE FRANKLY, I NE VER THOUGHT 
[ COULD REALLY QUIT SMOKING. 


Then my doctor suggested Habitrol™. Habitrol is a nicotine patch, indicated as an aid to smoking cessation for the 
relief of nicotine withdrawal symptoms. It’s available only by prescription. When used as part of a comprehensive 
behavioral smoking cessation program, it’s been clinically proven to increase the chances of quitting in the critical 
first three months. That’s when nicotine withdrawal symptoms force many people back to smoking. Long term 
studies with Habitrol haven’t been conducted. 

As part of my smoking cessation program, | attended a support group my doctor recommended. He also gave me a 
free support kit with tips on getting through the rough times. And an audio tape for relaxation and motivation. 

Because Habitrol contains nicotine, STOP smoking completely before starting your therapy with Habitrol and 
do NOT smoke or use any other nicotine containing products while you are receiving Habitrol therapy. If you’re 
pregnant or nursing, or have heart disease, be sure to first find out from your doctor all the ways you can stop smoking. 
If you're taking prescription medicine or are under a doctor's care, talk with your doctor about the potential risks of 
Habitrol. Habitrol hasn’t been studied in persons under 18, and it shouldn’t be used for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor if Habitrol as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 
program is right for you. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN,, for a brochure today. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, Habitrol can help you with the nicotine craving and this can help you in your 
program to quit smoking. After that, it’s up to you. ; 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. Habitr 
nicotine _ 
Sha wapeicas sine i 


273-30880 see 
See next page for additional important information. sys 8 tem, a 


Habitrol™ 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 

BRIEF SUMMARY. FOR FULL PRESCRIBING INFORMATION SEE PACKAGE 
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INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habittol treatment is indicated as an aid to smoking cessation for the relief of nica- 
line withdrawal symptoms. Habitrol treatment should be used as a part of a com- 
prehensive behavioral smoking cessation program. 

The use of Habitrol systems for longer than 3 months has not been studied 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Use of Habitrol systems ts contraindicated in patients with hypersensitivity or aller 
Qy to nicotine or to-any of the components of the therapeutic system, 
WARNINGS 


Nicotine trom any source can be toxic and addictive. Smoking causes lung cancer, 
heart disease. emphysema. and may adversely atfect the fetus and the pregnarit woman 
For any smoker, with or withoul concomitant disease oF pregnancy, the risk of nicotine 
feplacement in a smoking cessation program should be weighed against the hazard of 
continued smoking while using Habitro! systems, and the likelinoad of achieving ces- 
Sation of smoking without nicotine replacement 

Pregnancy Warning 

Tobacco smoke, which has been shown to be harmtul to the fetus, contains 
Nicotine, hydrogen cyanide. and carbon monoxide. Nicotine has been shown in 
animal studies to cause fetal harm It ts therefore presumed that Habitrol treal- 
ment can cause fetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman The effect 
of nicotine delivery by Habitrol systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS, Other Effects) Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to allempl cessation using educational and behavioral interven- 
lions betore using pharmacological approaches |! Habilrol therapy is used 
during pregnancy. or if the patient becomes pregnant while using Habitral 
treatment, the patient should be apprised of the polential hazard to the fetus 
Safety Note Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine that are tolerated by adult smokers can produce symploms 
of poisoning and could prove fatal if Habitrol systems ate applied or ingested by 
Children ot pets. Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their ini- 
lial drug content Therefore. patients should be cautioned to keep both used and 
unused Habitral sysiems out of the reach of children and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 

General 

The patient should be urged to slop smoking completely when initiating Habitrol 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION), Patients should be informed that if 
they continue lo smoke while Using Habitrol systems, they may experience adverse 
effects due to peak nicoline levels higher than those experienced from smoking 
alone. If there is a clinically signiticant increase in cardiovascular of other effects 
altributable to nicotine, the Habitral dose should be reduced or Habitral treatment 
discontinued (see WARNINGS) Physicians should anticipate that concomitant 
medications may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 

The use of Habitrol systems beyond 3 monihs by patients who stop smoking 
Should be discouraged because the chronic consumption of nicotine by any route 
Can be harmtul and addicting 
Allergic Reactions: \1 2 6-week open-fabel dermal irritation and sensitization 
study of Habitrol systems, 22 of 220 patients exhibited definite erythema at 24 
hours ater application. Upon rechallenge. 3 patients exhibited mild-to-moderate 
contact allergy. Patients with contact sensitization should be cautioned thal a seri- 
ous reaction could occur from exposure to other nicotine-Containing products or 
smoking In the efficacy trials. erythema tollawing system removal was typically 
Seen in about 17% of patients. some edema in 4%, and dropouts due to skin reac~ 
tions occurred in 6% of patients 

Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue the Habilrol Ireatment 
and contact their physicians if they experiance severe or persistent local skin reac- 
tions at the sile of application (e.g, severe erythema, pruritus of edema) or a gent- 
eralized skin reaction (@ g., urticaria, hives, or generalized rash) 4 
Skin Disease: Habitro| systems are usually well tolerated by patients with normal 
skin, but may be irritating for patients with some skin disorders (atopic or eczema - 
tous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: T\\e (sks 0! 9\cotine 
feplacement in patients with certain catdiovasculat and peripheral vascular dis- 
eases should be weighed against the benefits ol including nicotine replacement in 
a smoking cessation program for them, Specifically, patients wilh coronary heart 
disease (history of myocardial infarction and/or angina pectoris), serious cardiac 
arthylhimias, or vasospastic diseases (Buerger's disease, Prinzmetal’s variant angi- 
na) should be carefully screened and evaluated betore nicotine replacement is pre- 
Scribed 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Habitrol treatment was 
Teported occasionally. It serious cardiovascular symptoms occur with Habitrol 
Ireatment. it should be discontinued 

Habitrol treatment should generally nol be used in patients during the immedi - 
ate post-myocardial infarction period. patients with serious arrythmias, and 
patients with severe of worsening angina pectoris 
Renal or Hepatic Insufficiency: The phatmacokinelics of nicotine have nol 
been studied in the elderly or in patients with renal or hepatic impairment 
However, given that nicotine is extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Cleatance is dependent on liver blood flow, some influence of hepatic impairment 
on dtug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated. Only severe renal 
impairment would be expected to affect the clearance of nicotine or its metabotites 
from the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: Habitio! treatment should be used with caution in 
palients with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma or insulin-dependent dia- 
betes since nicoline causes the release of catecholamines by the adrenal medul~ 
la 
Peptic Ulcer Disease: Nicoline delays healing in peptic ulcer disease, therefore, 
Habitrol {reatment should be used with caution in patients with active peptic ulcers 
and only when the benefits ot including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessa~ 
tion program outweigh the risks 
Accelerated Hypertension: Nicotine constitutes a tisk factor for development 
of malignant hypertension in patients wilh accelerated hypertension) therefore. 
Habitro} {realment should be used with caution in these patients and only when the 
benelits of including nicotine replacement ina smoking cessation program out- 
weigh the risks. 

Information for Patients 

A patient instruction sheet ss included in the package of Habitrol systems dis- 
pensed to the patient. It contains important information and instructions on how to 
use and dispose of Habilrol systems properly, Patients should be encouraged to 
ask questions of the physician and pharmacist 

Patients mus! be advised to keep both used and unused systems out of the reach of 


children and pets. 

Drug Interactions 

Smoking cessation, with or without nicoline replacemen|. may alter the pharma- 
cokinetics of certain concomitant medications 


May Require a Decrease in 

Acelaminophen, caffeine. Deinduction of hepatic 

imipramine, oxazepam, enzymes on smoking 

pentazocine, propranolol cessation 

theophylline 

Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smoking cessation 

Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in circulating 

(€.g,, prazosin. labetalol) Catecholamines with 
smoking cessation 

May Require an Increase In 

Adrenergic agonists Decrease in circulating 

{€.g.. isoproterenol, catecholamines with 

phenyleptirine) Smoking cessation 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility 
Nicotine itself does not appear [0 be a carcinogen in laboratory animals, However 
Nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of tumors in the cheek pouch- 
és of hamsters and forestomach of F344 rals. respectively. when given in combina~ 
lion with tumor-initiators. One study, whch could not be replicated, suggested that 
colinine, he primary metabolite of nicotine. may cause lymphoreticular sarcoma\in 
the latge intastine in rats 

Nicotine and cotinine were not mutagenic in the Ames Salmonella 
test: Nicoline induced reparable DNA damage in an E call test sysiem Nicotine 
was shown fo be genotoxic in 2 test system using Chinese hamster ovary cells. In 
fais and rabbits, implantation can be delayed or inhibited by reduction in DNA syn- 
thesis thal appears to be caused by nicotine. Studies have shown a decrease in litter 
Sizé in rais Ireated with nicotine during gestation 
Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS) 
The harmful effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and fetal health are clearly 
established These include low birth weight, an increased risk of spontaneous 
abortion, and increased perinatal mortality. The specific effects of Habitrol treat- 
ment on fetal development are unknown, Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational and behavioral interventions 
belore using pharmacological approaches 

Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacement therapy has been reported; 
as with smoking, nicotine as a contributing factor cannot be excluded 

Habitrol treatment should be used during pregnancy only it the likelihood of 
Smoking cessation justifies the potential risk of use of nicotine replacement by the 
Patient, who may continue to smoke. 
Teratogenicity 
Animal Studies: Nicotine was show)) to produce skeletal abnormalities in the olt- 
Spring of mice when given doses toxic to the dams (25 mg/kg/day IP or SC) 
Human Studies: Nicotine teratogenicity has not been studied in humans except 
aS a component of cigarette smoke (each cigarette smoked delivers about 1 mg ot 
nicotine), It has not been possible to concluce whether cigarette smoking 1s terato- 
genic. to humans 
Other Effects 
Animal Studies: A nicotine bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus mon- 
keys caused acidosis, hypercarbta, and hypotension (fetal and maternal con- 
centrations were about 20 times those achieved alter smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
minutes), Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamb alter 
intravenous injection of 0 25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok- 
ing 1 cigarette every 20 seconds for 5 minutes). Uterine blood flow was 
feduced about 30% alter infusion of 0.1 mg/kg/min nicotine for 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent fo smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute tor 20 minutes) 
Human Experience: Cigarette smoking during pregnancy is associated with an 
increased risk Of spontaneous abortion, low-tirth-weight infants and perinatal mor- 
tality. Nicotine and catbon monoxide are considered the most likely medialors of 
these oulcomes The effects of cigarette smoking on fetal cardiovascular parameters 
have been studied near term, Cigarettes increased {etal aortic blood flow and heart 
fate, and decreased uterine blood flaw and fetal breathing movements. Habitrol 
freatment has not been studied in pregnant humans. 
Labor and Delivery 
Habitrol systems are nol recommended to be left on during labor and delivery The 
effects of nicotine on the mother or the fetus during labor are unknown 
Nursing Mothers 
Caution should be exercised when Habitrol therapy is administered to 
nursing women The safely of Habitrol treatment in nursing infants has not 
been examined Nicotine passes freely into breast milk: the milk-to-plasma 
ratio averages 2.9. Nicotine is absorbed orally An infant has the ability to 
Clear nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance: however, the efficiency of 
femoval is probably lowest at birlh The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected'to be lower with Habitrol treatment when used as directed than 
with cigareite smoking, as maternal plasma nicoline concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement, The risk of exposure of the 
infant to nicotine ftom Habitrol systems should be weighed against the 
tisks associated wilh the infant's exposure to nicotine from continued 
smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure anid contamination of 
breas! milk with other components of tobacco smoke) and from Habitrol 
systems alone or in combination wilh continued smoking 
Pediatric Use 
Habitrol systems are not recommended for use in children because the safety and 
effectiveness of Habitrol treatment in children and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated, 
Geriatric Use 
Forty-eight patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical trials of Habitrol ther- 
apy. Habitrol therapy appeared to be as effective in this age group as in younger 
smokers. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 
Assessment of adverse events in the 792 patients who participated in controlled 
Clinical trials is complicated by the occurrence of Gl and CNS effects of nicotine 
withdrawal as well as nicotine excess, The actual incidences of both ate confound - 
ed by concutrenl smoking by many of the patients. In the irials, when reporting 
adverse events, the investigalors did riot atlempt to identity the cause of the symp- 
tom 
Topical Adverse Events 
The most common adverse event associated with topical nicotine js a short-lived 
erythema, pruritus, of burning at the application site, which was seen at least once 


in 35% of patients on Habitrol treatment in the clinical trials. Local erythema atter 
system removal was noted at least once in 17° ot patients and local edema in 4%. 
Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours, Cutaneous hypersensitivity (Contact 
Sensitization) occurred in 2% of patients on Habitrol treatment (see PRECAU- 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) 
Probably Causally Related 
The following adverse events were reported more frequently in Habitrol-beated patients 
than in placebo-treated patients or exhibitad a dose response in clinical thals 
Digestive system - Diarrhea”. dyspepsia” 
Mouth/Tooth disorders ~ Dry mouth 
Musculoskeletal system ~ Arthralgia®. myalgia” 
Nervous system - Abnormal creamst . somnolencet 
Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 
“Reported in 3% to 9% ot patients, 
tReported in 1% to 3% of patients 

Unmarked if reported in< 1°% of patierts 
Causal Relationship Unknown 
Adverse events reported in Habitrol- and placebo-treated patients al about the 
same frequency in clinical trials are listed below. The clinical significance of the 
association between Habitrol treatment and these events is unknown, but they are 
teported as alerting information for the clinician 
Body as a whole - Allergy back paint 
Cardiovascular system - Hypertension} 
Digestive system - Abdominal paint constipationt nausea”. vomiting 
Nervous system - Dizziness”. concentratiun impaired} headache (17%), insomnia” 
Respiratory system - Cough increasedi. pharyngitis?, sinusitis ¢ 
Urogenital system - Dysmenorthea* 
Frequencies {or 21 mg/day system 
“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 
{Reported in 1% to 3% of patients 
Unmarked it reported in.< 1% of patien’s. 
DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 
Habitrol systems are likely to have a low abuse potential based on differences between 
itand cigarettes in four characteristics commonly considered Important in contributing 
to abuse much slower absorption, much smaller fluctuations in blood levels, lower 
blood levels of nicoting, and less frequert use (| 2. once daily) 

Dependence on nicotine polacrilex chewing gum replacement therapy has been 
feported Such dependence might also occur from transterenice to Habittol systems 
of tobacco-hased nicotine dependence, The use of ihe system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be ciscouraged 

To minimize the risk of dependence. patients should be encouraged to withdraw 
gradually {rom Habitral treatment atter 4 to 8 weeks of usage. Recommended dose 
feduction ts (0 progressively decrease the dose every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 

The elects of applying several Habitrol systems simultaneously or ot swallow- 
ing Habitro! systems are unknown ( see WARNINGS Safety Note Concerning 
Children) 

The oral LD,.. for nicotine in rodents varies with species but is.in excess of 24 
ma/kg, death is due to tespiratory paralysis. The oral minimum letha! dose of nico- 
tine in dogs is greater than 5 mg/kg The oral minimum acute lethal dose for nico- 
tine in human adults is reported to be 40 to 60 mg (<1 mg/kg) 

Two or three Habitrol 30 cm? systems in capsules fed to dogs weighing 8-17 kg 
were emetic. but did not produce any other significant clinical signs. The adminis - 
tration of these patches corresponds to about 6-17 ma/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Habitrol systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acute nicoline poisoning including’ pallor, cold 
sweat, nausea, Salivalion, vomiting, abdominal pain, diarthea, headache, dizzt- 
ness, disturbed hearing and vision, tremor, mental confusion, and weakness 
Prostration. hypotension, and respiratory failure may ensue with large over- 
doses Lethal doses produce convuls ons quickly and death follows as a result 
of peripheral of central respiratory paralysis or. less frequently. cardiac failure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Habitro! system should be removed immediately if he patient shows signs of 
Overdosage and the patient should seek immediate medical care. The skin suttace 
may be flushed with water and dried No soap should be used since i may 
increase nicotine absorption: Nicotine yall continue to be delivered into the blood - 
stream for several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
alter removal of the system because of a depot ot nicotine in the skin 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habitrol systems should be referred to a health care facility for 
management, Due to the possibility of nicotine-induced seizures, activated char - 
oa! should be administered In unconscious patients with a secure airway. instill 
activated charcoal via nasogastric tube. A saline cathartic of sorbitol added to the 
tirst dose of activated charcoal may spezd gastrointestinal passage ol the system 
Repeated doses of activated charcoal! should be administered as long as the sys~ 
tem remains in the gastrointestinal tract since it will continue to release nicotine for 
many hous. 

Management of Nicotine Poisoning 

Other suppurtive measures include diazeoam or barbiturates for seizures, alropine for 
excessive bronchial secretions or diarrhea, respiratory support lor respiratory tailure, 
and vigorous fluid support for hypotension and cardiovascular collapse 

Safety and Handling 

Habitrol systems can be a dermal irritant and can cause Contact sensitization 
Although exposure of health care workers {0 nicotine from Habitrol systems should 
be minimal care should be taken to avcid unnecessary contact with active sys- 
tems. | you do handle active systems, wash with water alone, since soap may 
increase nicotine absorption, Do not touch your eyes 

Disposal 

When the used syslem is removed from the skin, it should be lolded over and placed 
in the protective pouch which contained ine new system The used system should be 
immediately disposed of in such a way to prevent its access by children or pets See 
patient information lor turlher directions ‘or handling and disposal 

How to Store 

Do not store above 86°F (30°C) because Habitrol systems are sensitive to heal A 
slight discoloration of the system is not significant 

Do not store unpouched Once removed trom the protective pouch. Habitrol 
systems should be applied promplly since nicotine is volatile and the system may 
lose strength 
CAUTION: Federal law prohibits dispersing without prescription 
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to treatment centers, spreading the good 
word about recovery. 

Here’s a turn on the merry-go-round 
that was Lucas’s life before he joined the 
Spurs: It’s a Friday morning in early De- 
cember and Lucas is in an older section of 
Houston, leading a therapy session in the 
living room of the three-story house that 
he has transformed into a residential 
treatment home. With 10 men he has nur- 
tured through rehabilitation, he’s sharing 
his frustrations about being an aging ex- 
jock—what hair Lucas still has is graying, 
much to his dismay, and he has taken to 
dying it—and laughing out loud at him- 
self. “I’ve had this divine intervention 
about getting a hair weave,” Lucas says. “I 
drove around town for a week listening to 
hair-replacement tapes. I sit in the back 
room of a beauty parlor with a’Glad bag 
on my head, reading Cosmopolitan with 
old ladies. You know, it’s always been dif- 
ficult for me to accept life on life’s terms.” 

Later that afternoon Lucas is trying to 
help the adolescents at the Houston Re- 
covery Center find light at the end of their 
tunnel. “I see hope in your eyes,” he says, 
sincerely. 

To emphasize the importance of 
awareness, Lucas introduces the young- 
sters to a tricky word game called Going 
to Hawaii. Each person has to state his 
full name and then tell Lucas two things 
he would take on a trip to Hawaii. The 
catch? The items must begin with the first 
letters of the kid’s first and last names. 
“Tm John Lucas, and I’m going to Ha- 
waii,” he begins. “I’m taking jelly beans 
and love.” It’s 15 wild and crazy minutes 
before anyone catches on. Amid all the 
laughter, Lucas surprises the kids by an- 
nouncing he’s going to treat everyone to 
pizza. 

On Sunday night at an open AA meet- 
ing in Houston, Lucas is talking about the 
years he spent in cocaine hell. “You're 
only as sick as your secrets,” he says. “A 
man called Sobriety Jack once asked me 
for the one secret I’d carried all my life. I 
told him I didn’t have any. Then he said, ‘I 
had sex with a chicken.’ So I asked him, 
‘Did your chicken die, too?’ Remember: 
The only person you really have to be 
honest with is yourself.” 

So, how could Lucas take the job with 
the Spurs and walk away from all those 
people? Well, he decided it was finally 
time to give himself a gift. You see, when- 
ever Lucas looks into a mirror, he’s re- 
minded of his drug abuse. He agonizes 


that he looks so much older than his 
years, and he believes cocaine is the cul- 
prit. In the past, when his children—Tar- 
via, 13, John, 10, and four-year-old Jai— 
were teased about their father’s being a 
druggie, he felt their pain. And when he 
watched an NBA game, he’d think about 
how he had betrayed his athletic talent. 
Coaching the Spurs is Lucas’s chance to 
right the old wrongs and to move into the 
next phase of his life. “This is something I 
did for me,” he says. 

Ask Lucas to look into the mirror these 
days and once he finishes complaining 
about finding still more gray hair, 
he'll say, “I like me today. I am by no 


At his Houston treatment home, Lucas prays 
with a group that includes Bannister (right). 
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Just before his dad’s NBA coaching debut, 
young John introduced himself to the Spurs. 


means perfect, but I’m making progress.” 

Being a man in recovery could turn out 
to be his greatest asset as an NBA coach. 

“Basketball and tennis are what I did; 
this is who I am,” Lucas says. “My name is 
John, and I’m a grateful addict-alcoholic. 
Coach is just a title. I have more today 
than I ever had. I have unconditional love 
from my family, and I have learned to love 
myself, shortcomings and all. 

“What I thought was the worst possible 
deal in life has turned out to be the best 
gift I’ve been given. My addiction carried 
me past my sports life. It gave me my best 
trophy. It gave me John Lucas. It gave me 
life.” a 
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A record-breaking rally by 
Buffalo knocked Houston 
out of the NFL playoffs 

hy PETER KING 


Odomes went for a joyride after 
his OT interception of Moon, 
who needed a lift from Smith 
late in regulation. 


SO HERE WERE THE BUFFALO BILLS, DOWN 
35-3 to the Houston Oilers with 28 min- 
utes left in an AFC wild-card game at 
Rich Stadium on Sunday. It had been bad 
enough at halftime when, with his team 
trailing 28-3, coach Marv Levy had stared 
down his players and told them, “Whatev- 
er happens, you guys have to live with 
yourselves after today.” But then to come 
right out and have Oiler safety Bubba Mc- 
Dowell return an interception 58 yards 
for a touchdown. ... 

With Houston having beaten Buffalo 
27-3 in the regular-season finale, the Oil- 
ers had outscored the two-time defending 
AFC champion Bills 62-6 in the previous 
six quarters and two minutes. And now 
Buffalo was playing without quarterback 
Jim Kelly (knee sprain), running back 
Thurman Thomas (hip pointer) and line- 
backer Cornelius Bennett (hamstring 


pull). Sackmaster Bruce Smith (three 
cracked ribs) was on the field but having 
little impact. 

So you can understand why, after Mc- 
Dowell’s touchdown, a few thousand fans 
started leaving cold, windy Rich Stadium. 
And why a couple of Houston TV guys up 
in the press box got on the phone to make 
nonrefundable plane reservations for the 
next round of the playoffs, in Pittsburgh. 
And why a league official consoled Buffa- 
lo media-relations director Scott Berch- 
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told, telling him, “Well, you guys had a 
good run.” 

But suddenly. ... 

“It was like time was standing still,” 
Houston wide receiver Ernest Givins said 
later, “like they were scoring every 15, 20 
seconds.” 


Twenty-eight minutes to go, 32 points be- 
hind. “We had a chance,” Levy said. 
“About the same chance a guy has of win- 
ning the New York Lottery.” 

“We had control of this game like no 
team’s ever had control of a game,” said 
Houston quarterback Warren Moon, who 


undaunted by the 


in throwing for four first-half touchdowns 
had staked the Oilers to that seemingly in- 
surmountable advantage. 

Following McDowell’s interception, 
Buffalo quarterback Frank Reich, who 
has been Kelly’s backup for seven years, 
stood on the sideline and told himself, 
One play at a time. Then he methodically 
executed 10 plays that moved the ball 50 
yards. The drive ended when Thomas’s 
replacement, Kenneth Davis, swept 
around left end for a touchdown from a 
yard out. Oilers 35-10, with 8:52 left in 
the third quarter. “We’re still up 25,” 
Moon said. “We're fine.” 
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A stupid play by Houston’s special 
teams followed. Everyone in the stadium 
knew the Bills miglit try an onside kick, 
but as Steve Christie approached the ball 
for the kickoff, the five Oilers on the front 
line of the return unit started moving 
backward to set up for a return. Squib! 
The kick caromed off Houston’s Rick 
Graf and into Christie’s hands. Four plays 
later Buffalo wideout Don Beebe clearly 
stepped out of bounds and came back 
into play to catch a 38-yard Reich rainbow 
for a touchdown. “I let up,” said veteran 
cornerback Jerry Gray, who had forced 
Beebe wide to the sideline. Gray thought 


the official would flag Beebe for having 
stepped out. No flag. Oilers 35-17, with 
7:56 left in the third. “We’re still up 18,” 
Moon said. “We’re fine.” 

Houston went three and out on its next 
possession, and the Bills got the ball back 
on their 41. “Before the game,” said Buf- 
falo wide receiver Andre Reed, who had 
made only three touchdown catches in 
1992 after having averaged nine the three 
previous seasons, “I told Frank, ‘You’ve 
got to get me the ball today. It’s time. It’s 
the playoffs. The chips are down.” Four 
plays later Reed beat nickelback Steve 
Jackson for Buffalo’s third touchdown in 
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4% minutes. Oilers 35-24, with 4:21 left 
in the third. 

What was happening? For one thing, 
the Oilers needed their cornerbacks, 
Gray and Cris Dishman, to assume more 
responsibility for stopping Reed, but they 
didn’t. McDowell said that Dishman went 
to defensive coordinator Jim Eddy at 
about this point in the game and asked to 
be moved inside to cover Reed on more 
plays. According to McDowell, Eddy said 
no. “What makes me mad is we didn’t 
correct what was happening,” said Mc- 
Dowell. In addition, Houston’s pass rush 
wasn’t doing a good job of pressuring 


Reich into making the mistakes typical of 
a quarterback who was starting his sev- 
enth pro game. Remarkably, just one 
week after Houston had intimidated and 
battered the Bills, the same Oilers looked 
like lost sheep. 

Reich, meanwhile, had overcome his 
fear of the aggressive coverage by Gray 
and Dishman, and now he was not afraid 
to challenge them if he had to. On de- 
fense Buffalo had abandoned its dime 
package, which was meant to thwart 
Moon but obviously hadn’t fazed him, 
and returned to its standard 3-4 align- 
ment, replacing two defensive backs with 
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linebackers Marvcus Patton and Carlton 
Bailey. “We were playing timidly in the 
first half,” Bill defensive coordinator 
Walt Corey said. “If we were going to go 
down, I wanted to go down with our big- 
gest and best people on the field.” 

By the time Reed had scored, Buffalo 
linebacker Darryl Talley had whipped his 


Davis darted one yard for the Bills’ first TD. 


teammates into a frenzy, walking along 
the bench, slapping guys and yelling, “Be- 
lieve!” They did. Two plays into Hous- 
ton’s next series, a Moon pass deflected 
off the hands of wideout Webster Slaugh- 
ter and fell into the arms of Bill safety 
Henry Jones, who returned it 15 yards to 
the Houston 23. Four plays later, on 
fourth-and-five, Levy passed up a 35-yard 
field goal attempt because with three 
points his team still would have needed at 
least two scores in the fourth quarter— 
when they would have the wind in their 
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faces. But Buffalo went after more than a 
first down. Reich spotted safety Mike Du- 
mas trailing Reed in coverage, and he 
zipped a pass to Reed at the goal line. Oil- 
ers 35-31, with 2:00 left in the third. 

After an exchange of punts, Moon used 
up 74 minutes in the fourth quarter driv- 
ing Houston 76 yards. “Finally we had the 


wind,” he said. And for one brief moment 
he had luck back on his side. On third- 
and-16 at the Buffalo 46, Moon double- 
pumped and threw a pass that Bailey in- 
tercepted. But wait. Smith, frustrated by 
Moon’s ability to get rid of the ball quickly 
(only one of his 54 pass drops was a classic 
NFL seven steps; the rest were three- and 
five-step drops), had hit Moon for the 
first time all day, hog-tying him after the 
pass and flinging him to the turf. A flag 
flew. Late hit. The Oilers had a first down 
at the Buffalo 31. Smith was enraged, and 
he was still so upset after the game that he 
went to the Houston locker room to tell 


The Bills rallied without injured stars 
(from left) Kelly, Thomas and Bennett. 


Moon, “That was no late hit. What 
acheap call.” 

“It might have been cheap,” 
Moon said, “but we needed it.”” 

Moon motored the Oilers to the 14, 
where the drive stalled with seven min- 
utes remaining. Al Del Greco came on for 
a 31-yard attempt with the wind at his 
back. “Exactly then,” said Houston punt- 
er and holder Greg Montgomery, “it 
started raining. I mean, exactly then. 
We’re lining up for the kick, and the ref 


Beebe caught a break on his 38-yard score. 


hasn’t wiped the ball off. That’s pretty 
standard procedure. So I yell to the ref, 
‘Hey, wipe it, ref!’ And he says, ‘Play ball!’ 
So we had to play. Then, and I don’t make 
excuses, then... .” 

What? What? 

“Then,” Montgomery said, “the snap’s 
coming back to me—a little high—and a 
gust of wind blows it out of my hands.” 

Del Greco fell on the ball back at the 
Buffalo 26, and the Bills took over. In- 
stead of Houston being up 38-31 with 
6:53 to play, the Oilers’ leaking, tiring de- 
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fense had to protect a four-point advan- 
tage. Houston immediately forced Buffa- 
lo into a third-and-four, but when a pass 
play was sent in, Reich called time. 

“T wanted to know whether we were go- 
ing to go for it on fourth down if we didn’t 
make it,” Reich said. “Marv said we prob- 
ably would. So I said, if we’re going to go 
for it, why not try to run for it? They won’t 
be expecting it.” 

There were nods all around, and then 
Davis took a handoff in the light mist, 
skated through the guard-tackle hole on 
the right side and sprinted 35 yards to the 


tremendous speed. The previous week, 
however, Houston had used its own speed 
and quickness to blunt everything Kelly 
had tried at the Astrodome. “Frank will 
be good,” said Tasker, “because I think 
itll take a slow, cerebral approach to win 
this game, and he’s as cerebral as they 
come. He'll put us in the right position to 
make plays.” 

In fact, the Buffalo coaches had been 
worried during the week that Reich was 
overpreparing. Offensive coordinator 
Tom Bresnahan told him to ease up on 
the extra film work, but Reich knew what 


Houston 33. The crowd went nuts. There 
was blood in the mist now—it was the Oil- 
ers’—and the Buffalo faithful could smell 
it. Someone shook the REVENGE IS BEST 
SERVED COLD sign hanging behind the 
Houston bench, trying to get the players’ 
attention. But someone else already had 
their attention: The Oilers couldn’t be- 
lieve what they were seeing from Reich, 
the unassuming career backup. 

The day before the game, Buffalo spe- 
cial teams captain Steve Tasker had said 
he thought this wild-card game was per- 
fect for Reich. Kelly is a reactionary quar- 
terback who puts an opposing defense on 
the run and frustrates it by using the Bills’ 
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Reed’s three straight touchdown catches. . . 


he had to do. He stayed at Rich Stadium 
two hours later than the coaches did on 


Saturday, watching a few more tapes of 
the Oiler defense. The cramming obvi- 
ously paid off, as Reich showed when he 
called time and suggested a running play. 
Another dividend came only four plays 
later, when the Bills had a first down at 
the Houston 17 with 3:20 to go. 

The Oilers still weren’t doing anything 
special with Reed, even though he had 
caught seven passes for 119 yards. Now 
Reich wanted to go to him again. So, as he 
had done throughout the second half, 
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Reich spread his receivers. He sent Beebe 
and James Lofton on routes that took 
them wide toward the end zone, while 
Reed and tight end Pete Metzelaars 
looked for an inside seam near the goal 
line. Reich was trying to create a nine-on- 
nine field, with Lofton and Beebe taking 
Dishman and Gray out of the play. 

The strategy worked. Reich took the 
snap and immediately focused on Metze- 
laars, hoping that free safety Marcus 
Robertson would stay with Metzelaars 
and that a nickelback—in this case, Jack- 
son—would bite and swing over to help 


Robertson. That’s what happened. Reich 
then looked to Reed, who was streaking 
downfield at the five, and lofted a pass 
two feet over the hands of linebacker Al 
Smith and a foot beyond the flailing Rob- 
ertson, who had been covering Metze- 
laars nearby. Bills 38-35, with 3:08 left. 
The Buffalo lead did not hold up, 
though. Starting from his own 28, Moon 
used up all but 12 seconds of regulation in 
marching Houston to the Buffalo nine. 
This time there was no sudden rain or 
gust of wind, and Del Greco tied the game 
at 38 with a 26-yard field goal. And there 
would be more hurdles for the Bills to 
clear before they could make this come- 


back complete—like the Oilers winning 
the toss to determine who got the ball first 
in overtime, and Moon completing his 
first two passes of sudden death. 

On the third play of overtime, on third- 
and-three at the Houston 27, Buffalo set- 
tled into a soft zone. The linebackers 
would cover the Oilers’ slot receivers, and 
the corners would stick with the wideouts. 
“We were trying to bait Moon,” said cor- 
nerback Nate Odomes. 

As a slot receiver, Givins led Talley 
across the middle, Moon pumped the 
ball, and Talley dived at Givins, wrapping 


31-35 


... equaled his output for the season ... 


his arms around Givins’s waist. Moon 
then drilled a pass to what was now an 
open space between the fallen Givins and 
Haywood Jeffires, who had run a short 
sideline route. “I was tackled,” said Giv- 
ins, who had played magnificently, mak- 
ing nine catches for 117 tough yards. “But 
there was no use in crying about it. It 
wasn’t going to be called.” 

Odomes was positioned perfectly to in- 
tercept the pass, and his two-yard re- 
turn—plus a 15-yard penalty against Jef- 
fires, who grabbed Odomes’s face mask 
on the tackle—put the ball at the Hous- 
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ton 20. After two carries by Davis gained 
six yards, Christie came on to kick the 
game-winning 32-yard field goal. Bills 41— 
38. “This was my first playoff game,” said 
Christie, who was a Plan B pickup from 
the Tampa Bay Bucs last winter. “To be 
able to win a game like this ... a kicker 
just dreams about it.” 

At Rich Stadium both teams leave the 
field by the same runway to get to their re- 
spective locker rooms, which are separat- 
ed by about 20 feet of pavement. One of 
the first players up the runway was 
Odomes, who let loose a high-pitched 
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scream, and he was trailed by Dishman, 
who was muttering, “Unbelievable, unbe- 
lievable, unbelievable. ...” Soon a beam- 
ing Levy ran up, taking whacks on the 
back from on-duty state troopers and the 
fathers of some of his players. He was fol- 
lowed by Moon, whose chin was stuck to 
his chest. The last player in was Jeffires, 
wandering almost aimlessly, looking 
blankly above the maelstrom. “How’d we 
find a way to lose?” he asked. “There 
can’t be any reason for this.” 

When the crypt that was the Houston 
locker room opened to the press, the 
players spat out bitterness and sadness. 
“We choked as a team, choked as players, 


choked as management,” said Dishman, 
on the verge of tears. “How else can you 
describe it? We completely broke down. 
We choked.” 

“T think this game will break this team,” 
said Givins. 

While the Buffalo locker room was still 
closed, Talley’s voice rang out above his 
teammates’: “That’s why they play 60 
minutes! That’s why they play 60 min- 
utes!” His free-spirited father was flying 
around the room, kissing people. “Every- 
body’s got a game ball coming,” Levy told 
his players. When the doors finally swung 


. . -and put Buffalo in front for the first time. 


open, general manager Bill Polian wan- 
dered through the room, stunned. “No 
Kelly, no Bennett, no Thurman for the 
second half,” said Polian. “How do you 
figure that?” 

There would be another game to play 
in six days. The Bills already knew that 
Kelly would again be on the sideline and 
that Thomas, Smith and Bennett at best 
would be playing hurt. But what had just 
happened in the wild-card playoff gave 
them a terrific lift. “People get the wrong 
idea about this team,” linebacker Shane 
Conlan had said while watching New 
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Year’s Day bowl games with nine team- 
mates at The Big Tree Inn, a tavern next 
to the stadium. “We’re together. Every- 
body thinks we’re this splintered team, 
but that’s totally false. We’re as tight as 
the teams I was on at Penn State.” 

“We live to dance another dance,” said 
Talley. “I’m not stunned. I go out and 
fight till they kick the last breath out of 
me, and today I think we found out we got 
a whole lot of those guys on this team.” 

One of whom was Reich. He had 
thrown only 47 passes in the regular sea- 
son, mostly in garbage time, so no one 
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Christie was a hero in his first playoff game. 


could have expected him to complete 21 
of 34 for 289 yards and four touchdowns 
with one interception. Now he has the dis- 
tinction of having led what at the time was 
the biggest major-college comeback in 
history as well as pro football’s greatest 
comeback. He brought Maryland back 
from a 31-0 deficit at the Orange Bowl to 
beat Miami 42-40 on Nov. 10, 1984. 

“A lot of the thoughts I had that day 
came back today,” he said, finally alone in 
the locker room after 90 minutes of bed- 
lam. “Especially after [backup quarter- 
back] Gale Gilbert said to me at halftime, 
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‘Hey, you did this in college. You can do it 
here.’ I remember thinking the same 
thing I thought that day in Miami—one 
play at a time. One play at a time. We 
scored 42 points that day and only threw 
15 passes. You don’t have to play bombs 
away. Your defense has to give the ball 
back to you every time, and you have to be 
protected well. Our defense was great, 
and my line was magnificent.” 
Magnificent. A good word to describe 
the entire day. The greatest comeback in 
the 73-year history of the NFL overshad- 
owed the entire first round of the play- 
offs, even the Philadelphia Eagles’ 29-0 
second-half blitz that buried the New Or- 
leans Saints 36-20 in Sunday’s NFC wild- 
card game. On Saturday the staggering 
but gutty defending Super Bowl champi- 
on Washington Redskins surprised the 
Minnesota Vikings 24-7, and the San 
Diego Chargers beat the Kansas City 
Chiefs 17-0 after a scoreless first half. 
For a few days anyway the Bills could 
feel like 47 Jimmy Stewarts in Jt’s a Won- 
derful Life. Their coffee 
tasted better. Their wives 
looked even prettier. Their 
weather looked palatable. 
Few games in all of sports 
have rivaled this one. It’s 
up there with Bobby Thom- 
son’s home run in 1951, the Bill Buckner 
game of the ’86 World Series, Doug Flu- 
tie’s Hail Mary against Miami and N.C. 
State’s °83 Final Four triumph. However, 
measured in terms of a comeback, they’ll 
all have to line up behind this one. 
When Reich was almost ready to leave 
the locker room, wearing his boots and 
jeans but still shirtless, he talked about 
the Christian song that had inspired him 
to tears during the week leading up to the 
game, a song he had listened to over and 
over to remind him that he was on earth 
to do Christ’s work. Reich asked someone 
to get his wife, Linda, and she was ush- 
ered through the door of the locker room. 
A petite woman, she walked toward her 
husband and then began rushing toward 
him. He grabbed her around the waist, 
and she threw her arms around his shoul- 
ders. He lifted her, holding her off the 
ground for five, eight, 10, 15 seconds. It 
looked like one of those husband-comes- 
home-from-the-war pictures. 

“T love you,” she said. 

“Praise the Lord,” he said. 

And praise Reich, and the Bills, for one 
for the ages. a 


FLORIDA'S 


Massachusetts Turnpike, Interstate 95, Maine, Florida’s Turnpike, 
Auburn to Ludlow. Portland to the New Hampshire border. Kissimmee to West Palm Beach. 


UMBERLAND OKLAHOMA 
TURNPIKES 


PARKWAY 


Cumberland Parkway, Will Rogers Turnpike, Route 395, Nevada, 
Kentucky, Glasgow to Somerset. Oklahoma, Tulsa to the Missouri border. South Washoe Valley to Winter's Ranch. 
CALIFORNIA 
Route 66, Texas (aka Interstate 40), Interstate 10, California, Route 99, California, 
Shamrock to Amarillo. Beaumont to Blythe. Bakersfield to Fresno. 


THE 1993 Toyota MR2 Turbo CAN Go Zero To Sixty IN 6.1* Saconns. 
SEE For YOURSELF AT THE ABOVE LOCATIONS. 


Here are a few roads where you can still go 65 miles per hour to test MR2’s 
acceleration and refined suspension for enhanced cornering and handling. 


‘T love what you do for me? 


>) TOYOTA 


DRIVER-SIDE AIR BAG, STANDARD IN EVERY MR2, IS A SUPPLEMENTAL RESTRAINT SYSTEM. ALWAYS USE YOUR SEATBELT. CALL 1-800-GO-TOYOTA FOR A BROCHURE AND LOCATION 
OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER. *Motor Trend 9/92. Toyota reminds you to always obey all posted speed limits. Buckle up! Do it for those who love you. 
For information about the Toyota MR2 Owners Club, write to P.O. Box 1000, Fenton, MO 63099. © 1992 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 
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Basketball 


by WILLIAM F. REED. 


: Kebu Stewart, a 
: Brooklyn who is sitting out this season af- 
: ter failing to meet Prop 48 requirements? 
: Stewart attended three different high 
: schools during his troubled scholastic ca- 
: reer, including one, Oak Hill Academy in 
: Mouth of Wilson, Va., that kicked him 
: out after he was accused of stealing food 


6' 8” forward from 


from another student. Isn’t Maxson let- 
ting Massimino get away with the same 
stuff that he pilloried Tarkanian for? 
From the viewpoint of Maxson’s sup- 
porters, it won’t help matters that Tar- 
kanian is now back in town, having been 
fired by the San Antonio Spurs after only 


: 20 games as an NBA coach. Although 


: Tark probably won’t do anything overtly 


DESERT STORM 

The healing process in the troubled Neva- 
da—Las Vegas basketball program is com- 
ing along nicely as far as new coach Rollie 
Massimino and his players are concerned. 
At week’s end the Still Runnin’ Rebels 
were 6-0, good for No. 12 in the latest AP 
poll, despite having no true center and 
only one NBA prospect, J.R. Rider, a 
6' 5" swingman. Yet because of the ongo- 
ing battle between supporters of UNLV 
president Robert Maxson and those loyal 
to the Runnin’ Rebs’ deposed coach, Jer- 
ry Tarkanian, the Rollie Show has so far 
played to mixed reviews on the Strip. 

The chief criticism leveled by Tark’s 
loyalists is that UNLV officials have en- 
gaged in schedule rigging, attendance 
padding and downright hypocrisy on the 
subjects of recruiting and academics in 
hope of ensuring that Massimino’s first 
season is an unqualified success. Consider 
the case of Rider, who is easily the Re- 
bels’ best player. Rider was said to be so 
deficient academically at the end of last 
season that it seemed there was no way he 
could be eligible for this season’s opener. 
Yet by passing a full load of courses in 
summer school—including one class at 
nearby Nellis Air Force base—doggone if 
he wasn’t eligible in time for UNLV’s first 
preseason game. 

While some Maxson supporters would 
say that that’s just an example of how : 
even recalcitrant learners thrive in Massi- 
mino’s academics-first program, Tark’s 
boosters regard Rider’s new devotion to 
his books as nothing less than a scholastic 
miracle. When asked about it last week, 
Rider just shrugged and said, “I took a lot 
of courses and knocked ’em all out.” 

And Tark’s supporters ask: What about 
the fact that Massimino’s first recruit was 
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to undermine Massimino, he is always 
: available upon request to blast Maxson. 
: “I'd like to be able to go to practice and 
: then go have a beer with Rollie,” said Tar- 
: kanian soon after returning to Vegas. 
: “But we can’t, because if he said anything 
in support of Maxson, I’d vomit.” 


Tark is still wildly popular in Las Vegas, 


: the result of having won 83% of his games 
: over 19 seasons with the Runnin’ Rebs 
: and an NCAA championship in 1990. A 
: lot of the local citizens find it difficult to 
: weigh Tarkanian’s image as college bas- 
: ketball’s most notorious outlaw against 
: the pride and unity he brought to the 
neon desert playground where everybody 
: is from somewhere else. 


No headliner on the Strip has ever had 


: a tougher act to follow than the 58-year- 
: old Massimino, yet he seems happy in his 
: new home. No longer as frazzled-looking 
as he was during his 19 seasons at Villa- 
: nova, Massimino has traded his Philly pal- 
: lor for a tan; he also has lost 25 pounds 
: and gained a new appreciation for up- 
: tempo basketball. He has even been spot- 
: ted wearing a gold necklace, as if to prove 
i that he’s a Vegas kind of guy. (UNLV, 
: which used to play the Jaws theme in Tark 
: the Shark’s honor, may have stepped over 
: the line of good sense, however, by greet- 
: ing Massimino with the theme from The 
: Godfather before games.) 


Yet it remains to be seen how Massi- 


: mino’s volatile temperament and fragile 
: ego will hold up in the midst of the feud 
: that divides the university and the city. 
: While Massimino has tried to stay out of 
: the conflict—indeed, he often praises 
: Tarkanian—he 
supporters at his first press conference, 
: promising that his players would “never 
: embarrass” UNLV. Some fans interpret- 


also infuriated Tark’s 


: ed that as a slap at the previous regime. 


The school administration’s spin-doc- 


toring for Massimino began the day his 
hiring was announced—April Fools’ Day, 
: as it happened 
letic director Jim Weaver, a former Vil- 
: lanova football coach, tried to sell the 
: idea that they had pulled a coup by get- 
: ting Massimino to come to Las Vegas. 
The truth was, Massimino was UNLV’s 
: fourth or fifth choice, and he was eager— 
: especially for $600,000 a year—to leave 
: Philadelphia, where he had worn out his 
welcome. Since using his slow-paced style 


when Maxson and ath- 


to win the national championship at Villa- 
nova in 1985, Massimino’s recruiting had 
fallen off precipitously, and the Wildcats 
were only 14-15 last season. In addition, 
Massimino was seen as the heavy in the 
breakup of Philly’s venerable Big Five ri- 
valry. As he recently told CNN, “In Phila- 
delphia, with the five schools, there’s so 
much bickering and screaming. It got to 
the point where I didn’t want to handle it. 
I want to be a happy guy.” Got that? He 
went to Vegas to get away from bickering 
and screaming. 

Since Massimino’s arrival the credibil- 


Massimino, riding the talents of Rider (34), 
has UNLV winning, but controversy lingers. 


ity gap between UNLV and the local me- 
: dia has widened. In May it was learned 
: that some Runnin’ Reb players had been 
: given privileges to work out for free at a 
private club, the Las Vegas Sporting 
: House. Initially, the athletic department 
issued a release that blamed this violation 
: of the NCAA’s extra-benefits rule on “the 
: previous men’s basketball administra- 
: tion.” It turned out later that one of Mas- 
: simino’s assistants had written a letter 


designating which players 
were to use the club. 

And then there’s the 
matter of just how much 
the loss of Tarkanian has 
cost the basketball pro- 
gram. Local newspapers 
have reported that reve- 
nue from  season-ticket 
sales is down $1 million; 
Weaver says it isn’t that 
much. Then after an- 
nouncing a_ paid _at- 
tendance of 8,500 for 
its Nov. 27 exhibition 
against Marathon Oil, 
the school had to admit 
that 6,000 of the tickets 
had been freebies. 

Massimino’s own cred- 
ibility begins to wobble 
when he tries to defend 
UNLV’s  made-for-suc- 
cess schedule of patsies. 
Last week the Runnin’ 
Rebels were supposed to 
be in Hawaii taking on 
such heavyweights as 
Duke and Michigan in 
the Rainbow Classic. But 
after Massimino was 
hired, UNLV pulled out 
of the Rainbow so it 
could schedule a couple 
of easy W’s, including a 
Dec. 30 game against 
Hofstra, a 79-41 yawner. 
The Rebs also bought out 
their contract to play 
at Lamar, meaning that 
Massimino doesn’t face a 
single tough nonconfer- 
ence road game. And, 
with the exception of 
New Mexico State, the 
Big West conference has 


(2) BATT OVSe HaLad 


: its usual lineup of soft teams, which 
: should give UNLV an easy launching pad 
: tothe NCAA tournament. 


While games against nice little private 


: colleges from the East may be in keeping 
: with the Rebels’ new piety over academ- 
: ics, many Vegas fans didn’t buy this new 
: act—and not because they thought Hof- 
: stra was a movie about a dead mobster. 
: Only about 10,000 people, slightly more 
: than half the capacity at the Thomas and 
: Mack Center, showed up for that game; in 
: a town where the entertainment competi- 
: tion 
: couldn’t match up with that night’s lineup 
: on the Strip of the Beach Boys, Liza Min- 
: nelli, Frankie Valli, and Dionne Warwick 
‘and Burt Bacharach. After the game, 
: when asked what he and Massimino said 
: at the end of the blowout, Hofstra coach 
: Butch van Breda Kolff, perhaps only 
: slightly in jest, said, “We both apologized. 
: I said, ‘I’m sorry we came.’ He said, ‘I’m 
: sorry we invited you.’” However, when 
: Massimino was asked about the one-sided 
: game, he talked about how much he re- 
: spected Hofstra. And he never even 
: cracked a smile. 


is stiff, UNLV versus Hofstra 


Massimino seems to be trying to avert 


: the sniping about his program by focusing 
: on his players. Strange as it is to see 
a Massimino-coached team employing 
: Tark’s fast-break style, Massimino had to 
: switch to have any chance of appeasing 
: Vegas fans and keeping his players in the 
: program. “He told us we would run and 
: press, and we told him we would stay,” 
: says sophomore guard Reggie Manuel. 
“He kept his word, and we kept ours.” 


Trust. The healing process must be 


: based on it. And though Tark’s players 
: have accepted their new coach, it appar- 
: ently is going to be a long time before the 
: feuding factions of Las Vegas will trust 
: each other. a 
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by 


PARADISE FOUND 
It’s instructive to note that after Michigan 
won the Rainbow Classic in Honolulu last 
week, Wolverine point guard Jalen Rose 
was stuck for an answer when asked what 
he had enjoyed most about the tropical 
paradise. “I didn’t see much,” Rose said. 
“When we weren’t playing, I was in my 
room listening to rap and thinking about 
playing. About the only thing I went out 
for was to go down to Jack-in-the-Box.” 
That single-mindedness helped Michi- 
gan complete a task that even the NCAA 
tournament doesn’t require—beating 
three Top 20 teams in three days. The 
Wolverines, who were ranked sixth when 


PLAYERS 


MEN 


In a loss to Notre Dame and wins 
over Texas A&M, Bucknell, Mon- 
mouth and Jacksonville, center Er- 
vin Johnson, a 6’ 11” senior at New 
Orleans, averaged 19.2 points, 
14 rebounds and 5.4 blocks. 


WomeEN 

Texas Tech’s Sheryl Swoopes, a six- 
foot senior forward, averaged 34.3 
points, 8.3 rebounds and 3.5 steals 
in Red Raider victories over Okla- 
homa, Florida International, Mi- 
ami and Washington. 


SMALL COLLEGES 

Senior Fred Tyler, a 6’ 7” forward 
at Division I] Central Oklahoma, 
had 39 points, 32 rebounds, six 
blocks and eight steals as the Bron- 
chos defeated Millersville 114-101 
and Slippery Rock 123-84. 
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: they arrived in Hawaii, knocked off Ne- 
braska (No. 20), North Carolina (5) and 
: Kansas (2) to win the eight-team tourna- 
: ment. Although Michigan had lost only 
: once this year, at Duke, the Wolverines 
: seemed to lack the focus they had main- 
: tained while reaching the NCAA finals 


PHIL TAYLOR: 
: low-up at the buzzer beat the Tar Heels 
: 79-78 in the semifinals, North Carolina 
coach Dean Smith said, “That Michigan 
: was much better than the Michigan I’ve 
: been watching on tape.” 


last season. They may have regained their 
concentration in Hawaii. After Rose’s fol- 


“In a way, we have to go back to last 


: year to be successful,” said Wolverine for- 
: ward Chris Webber, who was named tour- 
i nament MVP. “Earlier this season we 
: were thinking, We’re older now, we’re 
: sophomores, so let’s be really serious and 
: businesslike on the court. I think now 
: we’re back to being more ourselves, not 
: holding our emotions back.” 


The Michigan players weren’t the only 


! ones who showed their colors at the 
: Rainbow. Tar Heel junior center Eric 
: Montross and Jackson State’s Lindsey 
: Hunter Jr., a senior guard with seemingly 
: boundless range who scored 48 points 
: against Kansas and 39 against Southwest- 
: ern Louisiana, raised the eyebrows of the 
: NBA scouts in attendance. But it was the 
: Wolverines who left Hawaii with the most 
: reason to anticipate a Hauw‘oli Makahiki 
: Hou—Happy New Year. 


: MIoon.it KNIGHTS 

: Less than a year ago the plug was about to 
: be pulled on Division II Bridgeport. Now, 
: not only are the Purple Knights up and 
: around, but they’re the picture of health, 
: at least on the court. Their 115-109 vic- 
: tory over top-ranked Virginia Union, the 
: defending Division II champion, was al- 
i most as remarkable as the fact that the 
: Knights are playing basketball at all. 


Shortly before Bridgeport lost the na- 


tional-championship game last March, 
: the university was on the verge of closing 
: because of financial difficulties. After the 
: season, players made plans to transfer, 
: and Knight coach Bruce Webster took a 
: job as a limousine driver. 


But in July the Professors World Peace 


: Academy, an organization that receives 
most of its funding from Rev. Sun Myung 
: Moon’s Unification Church, took over 
the school for $50.5 million. The affili- 
: ation has angered some local residents 
: because the church has a reputation for 


: Eric Riley of Michigan tried to bury Jayhawk 
: Rex Walters’s shot at the end of the Rainbow. 


: brainwashing its followers and because 
: Moon has proclaimed himself the second 
: messiah. “We've heard all the jokes about 
: being Moon U,” says junior captain Win- 
: ston Jones, “But I don’t see [the church’s] 
presence at all at the university.” 


Against Virginia Union, Jones scored 


: 20 points, David Sweeting had 26, and 
: sophomore Lamont Jones, who had been 
: heavily recruited by the Panthers when 
: Bridgeport was close to folding, poured in 
30. A few more victories for the Knights, 


who improved their record to 7-5, might: 
even stop the Moonie jokes. “One fellow : 


coach sent me a picture of one of our 
players with a big moon cut out and 
placed over his backside,” says Webster. 
“And, of course, everyone asks me when 


ers. But, hey, it sure beats driving a limo.” 
Home at Last 
Donald Taylor first attracted national at- 


tention in 1989. At the time he was a se- 


Brooklyn and commuting 70 minutes by 


in Harlem. Taylor ap- 
peared on ABC’s World 
News Tonight and The Ar- 
senio Hall Show, won the 
Most Courageous Award 
from the U.S. Basketball 
Writers Association and 


Maine. After he graduat- 
ed from high school in the 
spring of 1990, his mother 
and three younger broth- 
ers moved into a Brook- 
lyn housing project. 

That sounds like a hap- 
py ending, but as Taylor 
no doubt knows, happy 
endings don’t always 
come easily. He had 
failed to score 700 on the 
SAT—the minimum re- 
quired for freshman eligi- 
bility—and was placed in 
a university program that 
prepares students for col- 
lege courses. However, 
after a year in Orono, 
Taylor, who is black, 
found life there to be “ra- 
cially too stressful,” so he 
left school in the spring of 
1991 and returned to 
New York City and play- 
ground ball. 

It was there that an as- 
sistant to Dave Possinger, 
the coach at Sullivan 
County Community Col- 
lege in Loch Sheldrake, 
N.Y., spotted Taylor that 
August. Possinger, who 
was about to begin his 
first season at the school, 
needed players in a hurry, 
so it wasn’t long before 
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: Taylor was going to class in the Catskills. 


Taylor and Possinger have yet to lose at 


: Sullivan. Last season the Generals were 
: 35-0 and Division II champions of the 
: National Junior College Athletic Associa- 
: tion, and the 6’ 2” Taylor, who averaged 
I’m going to shave my head and sell flow- 
: conference, regional and national tourna- 
ments. This season the team is 14-0, and 
: Taylor is scoring 15.9 per game. More im- 
: portant, he’s on track to graduate this 
: spring with better than a3.0 GPA. 

nior guard at Prospect Heights High in : 
: school next season, and Boston College, 
subway to school from a homeless shelter 


16.8 points per game, was MVP of the 


Taylor hopes to attend a Division I 


Coppin State, Delaware State, Texas and 


: West Virginia have shown interest. He 
doesn’t get to go home often, but when he 

: does, he appreciates how much his fam- 
: ily’s life has improved. “We've been in the 

: housing project about two-and-a-half 
: years,” he says. “Things are certainly easi- - 
: er. Everything seems to be going well.” 
signed a scholarship to : 

: Tip-ins 

: Asa transfer, Wake Forest guard Charlie 
: Harrison, who came to Winston-Salem 
: from Georgetown last January, had to sit 

: out the first semester. In his first game as 
: a Demon Deacon, a 69-65 defeat of 
: Rhode Island on Dec. 
: scored 21 points but then found out he 
: was still ineligible to play. According to 
: NCAA tules, a transfer must sit out for 
: one academic year, and that year isn’t 
: considered over until the day after he 
: completes his final exams. Harrison took 
: his last exam on the day of the Rhode Is- 
land game. Because the infraction was so 
: minor, the game will count as a win for 
: Wake Forest, although it will have an as- 
 terisk in the record books. ... Missouri 
: suspended two members of the Antlers, 
: its infamous student cheering group, for 
: seven games after a hog’s head that the 
: two were brandishing brushed against Ar- 
: kansas coach Nolan Richardson’s face 
: when he arrived for a game at Hearnes 
: Center. Although the Antlers are not offi- 
: cially affiliated with the university, all 28 
: members of the group signed an agree- 
: ment with Missouri before the season that 
: they would abide by the school’s code of 
: conduct. ... After Maryland shot 44 free 
: throws to Howard’s 16 in a 109-69 Terra- 
: pin win last Saturday, Howard coach 
: Butch Beard spoke for all the small 
: schools that not only have to travel to big- 
: ger schools to find lucrative matchups but 
: also must cope with referees from the 
: host 
: around the game a long time, and what 
you saw tonight is a crime,” Beard said. 
: “The way the officiating is in college bas- 
: ketball is unbelievable. I guarantee when 
: [the Terps] play an ACC school, like a 
: Duke or a North Carolina, they won't 
: shoot 44 free throws. The way it is takes 
: all the fun out of it for the kids.” . . . Texas 
: A&M picked up a rare family triple tech- 
nical against New Orleans on Dec. 29. Ag- 
: gie coach Tony Barone was given one T 
: for throwing his jacket, and his son Tony 
: Jr., a sophomore guard, earned two 
: more—and an ejection—for comments 
: he made to the officials. = 


15, Harrison 


teams’ conferences. “I’ve been 
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Inside 


by PAUL ZIMMERMAN. 


A Bic Easy For Dr. Z 

Steve Young made it easy this year. He 
saved me hours of lost sleep. He eliminat- : 
ed the usual nail-biting that goes into 
picking my All-Pro quarterback and my 
Player of the Year. Young was a lock for 
both. His achievements for the 49ers have 
been well documented, but let me note 
one: Playing under unbelievable pressure 
(the shadow of Joe Montana’s injured 
right elbow), Young did not have one off | 
week all season. Few if any quarterbacks 
have gone through a year like the one he 
had in 1992. 

Rookie of the Year is the Dolphins’ 
Marco Coleman, who made an effective 
transition from rush specialist to solid, 
base 3-4 defensive end during the season. 


: With the Miami offense on the decline 
: this year, it was the Dolphins’ striking im- 
: provement on defense that brought them 
: the AFC East title. And Coleman, plus 
: lightning-fast Bryan Cox, who makes my 
: team as an outside linebacker, were Mi- : 
: ami’s most dramatic players. 


Defense also provides my Coach of the 


ed—the Steelers’ Billy Cowher, the Vi- 
kings’ Dennis Green, the Packers’ Mike 


: Holmgren—and who can say which one 
: was best? But then there’s Catlin, a 61- : 
: year-old war-horse who got his guys to 
i play like maniacs in a hopeless cause. : 
The toughest choices were at running : 

: back, wide receiver and outside lineback- 

: er. Three runners dominated—the Cow- : 

: boys’ Emmitt Smith, the Steelers’ Barry 

Foster and the Bills’ Thurman Thomas. : 

: Only two could make the team. Which : — 
: one goes? My tiebreaker is effectiveness : 

: as a receiver, so Foster is out. : 
The OLB spot opposite Cox came : 
: down to the Eagles’ Seth Joyner, my Play- 
: er of the Year in 1991, versus the Rams’ : 
: Kevin Greene. I picked Greene. He had 
: more coverage responsibility than ever : 
before, and he did just fine. He was a con- 
: sistent pass rusher. Joyner, a strong per- : 
: former who had his moments this year, 
played hurt part of the : 
way. Saint linebacker : 
Rickey Jackson made the : 
roster as a pure pass rush- 
er, which is a separate po- : 
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sition on my team. 


Packers’ 


at wideout. 


was the selection, 


drops. 


Eric Green went 


Sterling Sharpe, the 
biggest factor in the : 
rise from the } 
ashes, was an easy choice : 
The other | 
WR pick came down to : 
49er Jerry Rice against } 
Cowboy long-ball spe- : 
cialist Michael Irvin. Rice 
on : 
clutch catches and fewer } 


If my pick of Steeler 
Adrian Cooper, who : 
played full-time when : 
out, : 
at tight end has you won- 


Young had a hot hand, com- ; 
pleting 66.7% of his passes. : 


: dering, take a look sometime at Cooper’s 
: blocking. He’s a throwback to Mark Ba- 
: varo, and unless some pass-catching de- 
: mon emerges at this position, I'll always 
: stick with the top blocker. 


Among the other new faces on my team 


i are Bronco middle linebacker Michael 
: : Brooks, who was terrific on pass coverage 
: Year, and this pick is from the heart: Sea- 
hawk defensive coordinator Tom Catlin, 
: who did the most remarkable job in the 
: NFL. Brilliant rookie coaches abound- 


and at stopping the run; the Raiders’ Ter- 


: ry McDaniel, who played the best corner- 
back I saw this year; and young Cowboy 
: Erik Williams, who, along with an old All- 
: Pro of mine, 49er Harris Barton, formed 
: the perfect power-finesse combination at 
: offensive tackle. a 


ALL-PrRO TEAM 
Offense 


Wide Receiver: Jerry Rice, 49ers 

Tight End: Adrian Cooper, Steelers 
Tackle: Harris Barton, 49ers 

Guard: Randall McDaniel, Vikings 
Center: Kent Hull, Bills 

Guard: Jim Ritcher, Bills 

Tackle: Erik Williams, Cowboys 

Wide Receiver: Sterling Sharpe, Packers 
Quarterback: Steve Young, 49ers 
Running Back: Thurman Thomas, Bills 
Running Back: Emmitt Smith, Cowboys 
Receiver-Back: Ronnie Harmon, Chargers 
Kicker: Nick Lowery, Chiefs 


Defense 


End: Bruce Smith, Bills 

Tackle: Cortez Kennedy, Seahawks 

Tackle: Ray Childress, Oilers 

End: Reggie White, Eagles 

Outside Linebacker: Kevin Greene, Rams 

Middle Linebacker: Michael Brooks, 
Broncos 

Outside Linebacker: Bryan Cox, Dolphins 

Pass-Rush Specialist: Rickey Jackson, 
Saints 

Cornerback: Terry McDaniel, Raiders 

Cornerback: Rod Woodson, Steelers 

Strong Safety: Brian Washington, Jets 

Free Safety: Gene Atkins, Saints 

Punter: Rich Camarillo, Cardinals 


Special Awards 


Player of the Year: Steve Young, 49ers 

Coach of the Year: Tom Catlin, defensive 
coordinator, Seahawks 

Rookie of the Year: Marco Coleman, 
defensive end-linebacker, Dolphins 
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The 1993 Isuzu Trooper 


You get the only twin-cam, 24-valve, 190-horse, V6 engine in its class, packed inside an 
exceptionally quiet, well-appointed 4-wheel drive which the editors of Automobile Magazine 
called “more spacious and luxurious than a Jeep Grand Cherokee; more sporting to drive than the 
Ford Explorer.” Put another way, you get nothing short of a truly remarkable automobile. 


To learn more about the Trooper, please call (800) 726-2700. 
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Practically/Amazing 


Nine out of ten times youl appreciate our reinforced seams, 
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Look For Russell Athletic Sweats And Other Athletic Apparel In Fine Department Stores And Sporting Goods Stores. Made In U.S.A. 
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Too Many Spoilsports 


The world seems overrun by athletes, coaches and 


fans eager to take the best out of our games | by RICK REILLY 


O, WHO KILLED SPORTSMANSHIP IN THIS COUNTRY? 
Was it the Atlanta Falcons’ Deion Sanders, who 
thinks it’s great fun to high-step the final 20 yards of a 
touchdown run just to embarrass the poor players 
chasing him? Or was it his teammate Andre Rison, who loves 
to perform his Highlight Zone strut after every touchdown, no 
matter what the score? 

Was it the Kansas City Chiefs’ Neil Smith, who after nearly 
every sack, springs to his feet and takes a baseball swing as if he 
had just hit a grand slam? Or was it the Pittsburgh Steelers’ 
Greg Lloyd, who upon seeing that New York Jet wide receiver 
Al Toon had been knocked cold in a game three years ago, 
rolled on top of Toon and counted him out like a wrestling 
referee? 

Was it the things Oklahoma basketball coach Billy Tubbs 
did and said? Like taking the courtside microphone to quell 
uproarious Sooner fans and saying, “Regardless of how 
terrible the officiating is, please don’t throw things on the 
floor.” Or was it just the things Tubbs said? Like the time he 
was asked about running up the score against a weaker 
opponent and replied, “Humiliating somebody—I guess when 
you get down to it, that’s your job.” 

Was it furniture-heaving coaches like Indiana’s Bob Knight, 
who says you have to “work the referees”? Or was it coaches 
like Miami’s Dennis Erickson, who insisted that his team 
captains shake hands with Florida A&M’s captains before a 
38-0 rout this season and then didn’t punish the Hurricanes 
when they didn’t obey him. “We didn’t mean any disrespect 
for Coach Erickson,” said Miami defensive end Darren Krein, 
“but the bond of the team is stronger.” 

Was it that there were too few coaches like Rockdale 
County (Ga.) High’s Cleveland Stroud, who gave up his team’s 
1987 state title on a technicality and then said, “You've got to 
do what’s honest and right. People forget the scores of 
basketball games; they don’t ever forget what you’re made of.” 
Or was it that there were too many like Colorado’s Bill 
McCartney, who refused to forfeit his team’s ill-gotten, fifth- 
down win against Missouri two seasons ago? 

Was it too many athletes like San Diego Charger tailback 
Eric Bieniemy who think there’s nothing to be gained in a loss? 
Bieniemy tells reporters, “You know me. I don’t talk after 
losses.” Or was it too few like runner Andy Herr of 
Bloomington, Ind., who chose to hold up and finish second in 
a 10K race in Toledo recently because the leader had 
accidentally taken a wrong turn? 

Was it superstars like Michael Jordan who talked more 
trash on the court than prison hard-timers? Or was it pro 
sports front offices that marketed their teams as Bad Boys 
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(Detroit Pistons) and Nasty Boys (Cincinnati Reds), and put 
slogans on billboards like WE’LL BE ON OUR WORST SUNDAY 
BEHAVIOR (the Falcons)? 

Was it college football players like Nebraska tailback Calvin 
Jones, who after scoring a touchdown this season ripped off 
his helmet, held his arms up and out, like Jackie Gleason after 
a big show, and ran from one side of the end zone to the 
other—obviously, a man in love with his mirror? Or was it 
greedheads like cornerback Albert Lewis of the Chiefs, who 
said, “The days of scoring a touchdown and throwing the ball 
to the official are over. When a guy scores now, he is 
promoting something for TV, a new dance. It’s for 
marketing.” 

Was it schools like Miami, birthplace of the finger in your 
face, the coin-toss brawl and the rain dance over a two-yard 
sack? Or was it just Miami alumni like the Dallas Cowboys’ 
Michael Irvin, who announced before a recent game that he 
was going to try to reinjure Washington Redskin cornerback 
Darrell Green’s broken right forearm? 

Was it too many tennis players like Jimmy Connors and 
John McEnroe, who always seemed to time their temper 
tantrums to the moments their opponents began to gain some 
momentum? Or was it too few golfers like Greg Norman, who 
disqualified himself for a minuscule rule violation while 
leading the 1990 Palm Meadows Cup in Brisbane? 

Was it fans like Nebraska’s, who chanted “Where’s Sal?” 
during a basketball game with Colorado in 1990, six months 
after the death of Buffalo quarterback Sal Aunese? Or was it 
fans like Arizona State’s, who in 1988 taunted Arizona’s Steve 
Kerr with chants of “P-L-O!” after Kerr’s father had been 
assassinated by terrorists in Beirut? 

Was it too many fathers who held their kids back a year in 
junior high school so that they would be bigger and meaner 
than their classmates in high school? Or was it too few fathers 
like the one who saw his 14-year-old son sniping and arguing in 
a big tennis tournament, walked on the court, took the racket 
out of the boy’s hand and told him to go home? “Dad, I can 
win this match,” the boy pleaded. To which his father replied, 
“T don’t see how. You don’t have a racket.” 

Was it too many mothers like the one in Texas, who put out 
a contract on the mother of her daughter’s rival for the 
cheerleading squad? Or was it too many high school football 
coaches who taught their boys that picking up their opponents, 
dusting them off and saying “Good play” was the equivalent of 
wearing heels and a skirt? 

Was it too many of us just in it for ourselves? Or was it too 
few of us remembering why we loved sports in the first place? 
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fi Going Hungry. 


Tyson® Healthy Portion™ is the 
largest healthy frozen dinner you 
can buy—up to 35% larger* 

A heaping deep dish filled with 
lean cuts of luscious chicken 
over pasta, potatoes or rice. And 


of course, it’s low in fat and 
cholesterol, and sodium controlled. 
~~ r It’s the healthy portion you’ve 
been starving for. 
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Feeding you like family. 
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NoW THAT NUTRASWEET'IS IN THOUSANDS 
OF DIFFERENT FOODS, WE REALIZED THERE’S 
ONE PLACE WE MAY HAVE OVERLOOKED. 


It’s kind of funny we didn’t think of it before. Because after 


being in everything from soda to gum to yogurt, we realized we had 


missed the most logical place of all. A spoon. 

Introducing NutraSweet Spoonful: 
It tastes like sugar. And it spoons like sugar. 
Just without all the sugar. 

So now you can sprinkle 
it, measure it, mix it, dip it, 
stir it or scoop it — well, you get the idea. 
Which basically means you decide what it goes into. Or on top of. 

Because if you’re trying to eat smarter, you’ve probably had to 
give up a few things. Most likely the things you enjoy most. At least 


now you can give up sugar without having to give up sugar. 
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SPRINKLE IT TOSs IT DIP IT MEASURE IT TASTE IT Buy IT 
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vertime Pay. 


The Best Resale Valie Of Any Full- ‘Size pincra i 


“Best full-size pickup in initial quali CR NG a ate , 
—J.D. Power and Associates? atin “ oe Ye = 
Best body panel rust protection in the business, 
Best MPG of an ny full-size pickup, ce 
EPA estimated MP city 17, highway ; ae is 
re gtxes ee 
3-year/36,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus” pee 
Warranty. No. ‘deductibles’ ya WE tea * ee. 
More than 98%, of all Chevy. trucks oldin the last Pett tags bic 
10 years are still on.the toad. Over the years, no other truck - “mare ere 
is that. dependable, foreign or domestic’* a = 
Chevrolet. The Most | Depend, Longest-Lasting Trucks. i f 
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